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You Can’t Control 
The Price of Cotton 


You Can't Change 
The Price of Labor 


But 


You Can Reduce 
The Cost of ‘Labor 


by Proper and Effective Use of 


Northrop Automatic Looms 
Let’s Talk It Over © 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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(AMALIE PRODUCTS 


= 


is not 
Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


There are many eotton mills today getting “fair” production 
that would get a great deal more if they heard the whole 
story of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


lia 


Amalol and Gluantine. the Sonneborn warp dressing prep- 
arations, are the results of years of study and research in 
our textile laboratories. These products are proving them- 
selves a positive aid to the production of the’ highest quality 
weaving—helping to seeure a uniform size regain. | Daily 
performance in many prominent New England. and South- 
ern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its hame and the names of many other users 
of these products. Let one of our experts show you in your 
plant how scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality 
weaving. 

No obligation. Write 


L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue New York 


Southwestern Distributors 
SONNEBORN BROS. 
Dallas, Texas | 
Amaiol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
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SONNEBORN SONS. INC., NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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The 


Liberty Knotter 


$12.50 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern 
product made for Southern mills by Southern 
people, who know the requirements and have 
provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Write for Information 


Mill Devices Co. - Durham, N. C. 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


THE BEST 


When we say the best heddle. we have uppermost in mind, 
Mr. Mill Man, a heddle that meets your reduitements. A 
heddle so designed that it will be light on the warp yarn 
and in addition be flexible enough to allow the knots to 
slip through. Again it must be smooth so as not to chafe 
the sizing off, creating fly. Furthermore it must be light 
and easy in the loom reflecting itself in a soft feeling 
fabric and last but not least must be a heddle that will 
yield the most production. These are the qualifications 


Heddles. Send for samples. 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Kagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

_ Being ihe pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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NUMBER 2 


Chinese 


NDER the most. favorable condi- 

tions, China has become the third 
largest producer of raw cotton. 
Farming still is unscientific in this 
ancient country and the government 
has done little or nothing to assist 
the farmers in what is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most important 
sources of-income for the landown- 
ers of the lower Yangtze provinces 
and the metropolitan province of 
Chihli. The provinees of Kiangsu 
and Chihli are the largest cotton 
growers and in these provinces the 
provincial governments. have done 
nothing to assist their citizens. In 


Shansi an enlightened tuchun has 


distributed American seeds and has 
sent lecturers throughout his baili- 
wick to teach the people proper 
methods of planting and the care of 
the boll. 

Mr. Chang Chien, 
factor in the textile industry in 
China, recently has published a 
pamphlet calling attention to the 
importance of cotton to the national 
economy of the country. In this 
pamphlet he says with regard to the 
agricultural situation: 

“Let us examine the situation of 
cotton growing areas in Chihli and 
Kiangsu, the two biggest cotton 
growing provinces. In 1919, the area 
in Kiangsu was about 19,728,000 mow, 
(4 mow equals 1-6 of English acre.) 
In the next year it was reduced to 
{2,474,000 mow, and in 1921 it was 
only 11,812,000 mow. The cotton 
growing area in Chihli told a similar 
story. It was 6,391,000 mow in 1919, 
4,391,000 mow in 1920, and 4,700,000 
in 1924- Regarding the quantity of 
cotton grown in this country, it was 
i,022,000,000 catties in in 1918 )14 
catty equals 1 1-3 pounds), 931,000,- 
000 in 1919, 675,000,000 in 1920 and 
543,800,000. in 1921.” 

Although accurate figures for 1922 
and the early part of 1923 are lack- 
ing, it is evident that still further 
declines both in acreage and pro- 
duction will be reported for those 
years. 

The causes for the decreased pro- 
duction are both natural and politi- 
eal. Civil war in Chihli and in other 
cotton. growing districts has de- 
stroyed crops and has made it diffi- 
cult for the farmer to attend to his 
business. Brigandage, soldiers roam- 
ing the country, the higher reward 
for opium growing and abnormal 
taxation, due to unscrupulous poli- 
ticians and militarists levying taxes 
in advance, has discouraged the far- 
mer. Flood and drought in Chihli 


the principal 


By George E. Sokolsky, in Boston Transcript. 


and northern Kiangsu have added to 
the farmers’ difficulties. 

Still another factor is making it 
almost impossible for the farmer in 
China to accomplish much without 
a greater assistance from the gov- 
ernment. Chinese banking is not yet 
sufficiently organized to handle 
either the movement of crops or the 
development of farming. It is true 
that reclamation and farm improve- 
ment companies have been organ- 
ized in Kiangsu, in the vicinity of 
Nantungchow, a model city, under 
the leadership of Mr. Chang Chien, 
but these companies insuffi- 
ciently capitalized and Mr. Chang’s 
handicap is his unwillingness to 
employ experienced foreigners in 
sufficient numbers to assist and 
guide him in his very important 
constructive tasks. Chinese experi- 
ence, both in financing and engi- 
neering, is too young fo assure suc- 
cess to such enormous ventures as 
these reclamation companies, which 
propose to utilize most of the land 
saved from Yangtze slitage for cot- 
ton growing. 

The farmer than has to move his 
own crops to a market or has to 
sell them to middlemen who specu- 
late on cotton exchange and make 
things difficult for China’s infant 
cotton industry. 

Another very serious impediment 
to China’s cotton industry, both 
agricultural .and manufacturing, is 
the likin tax. This is an antiquated 
form of internal revenue taxation 
which is the bane of the commercial 
interests of the country. Not only 
is if interprovincial put also intra- 
provincial. For instance, cotton from 
Tungchow in Kiargsu province to 
Shanghai in the same province, has 
{fo pass many likin stations at which 
a levy is made on the cargo. . This 
tax is farmed out, the tax farmers 
heing required to guarantee in ad- 
vance the amount which they will 
send to the provincial treasury. 
Whatever they make above that 
nmount of theirs, and unless a likin 
eollector is so notoriously unfair in 
his charges that a small uprising 
takes place in his station, he gets 
away with what he can- It is known 
that the likin collector in Shanghai 
can make approximately Mexican 
$100,000 a year for himself, and 
smaller stations bring proportionate 
incomes. Someone has to pay this 
fax and it is generally the producer 
rather than the consumer, for Chi- 


nese cotton has to compete in price 
with Indian cotton, more efficiently 
produced and required to pay only a 
per cent import duty. The result 
is that sometimes foreign imported 
cotton can be sold on the Shanghai 
market at a price which seriously 
competes with the native product. 
With regard to the increase per 
mow yield, F. F. Fung, a Chinese 
expert, recently wrote as follows: 


“The yield per mow of cotton fibre 

in China is only 27 catties against 45 
eatties of Rerotian cotton, or 3-5 of 
the latter. Other things being equal, 
if the yield per mow is in some way 
increased as high as the Egyptian 
cotton the country will gain a 40 
per cent imerease of production 
about 3,000,000 piculs (41° pieul 
equals. 133 pounds), or a value of 
about 11,000,000 taels (1 tael equals 
ebout .71 United States currency). 
Results of cotton experiments con- 
ducted by the Southeastern Univer- 
sity, the University of Nanking and 
other institutions have proved that 
it is possible to improve the quality 
of Chinese cotton so that the mow 
yield can be made as high as Egyp- 
tian cotton. To do this the following 
items should be fully considered: 
(1) methods of culture; (2) purity 
of variety, (3) methods of controll- 
ing pests and diseases; (4) care to 
damage done by wind, flood and 
drought; (5) application of phos- 
phorous fertilizers, and (6) im- 
provement of farm implements.” 

Chinese native cotton is of a short 
staple, adapted only to weft and 
short-end work. The Southeastern 
University and the Nanking Univer- 
sity, both in Nanking, one a govern- 
ment school and the other mission- 
ary, have done yeoman service in 
experimentation with American 
seeds with a view toward their ac- 
climitization to conditions in China. 
They have particularly experiment- 
ed with two species of American 
seeds, the Acala and the Trice. 
Direet distribution of newly import- 
ed American seeds is not regarded 
favorably by experts, who find that 
such seeds deteriorate rapidly. The 
practice is to acclimate the seeds at 
experiment stations, whence they 
are distributed after a time. Ex- 
periment stations have been estab- 
lished to Kiangsu, Honan, Hupeh 
and Chihh in connection with the 
college of agriculture of the South- 
eastern University. Other experi- 
ment stations exist in Shantung, 


coarser 


Shansi, Shensi Chekiang and in the 
provinces already named. Nanking 
University was the pioneer in this 
work and has trained many of the 
Chinese who have gone into the field 
in connection with Chinese institu- 
tions and colleges. 

The Chinese Economic Bulletin 
gives some data with regard to the 
quantity of cotton (im bales 500 Ibs-) 
consumed in China. 


Half year ending— July 1, '23 Jan. 1, °23 
Chinese cotton 424, 142 492.162 
American cotton... 30,484 58,115 
Bast Indian cotton... 153,453 135,330 
Egyptian cotton . 900 2,569 
Sundries . eticdods 240 1,450 

Total 609. 219 689,626 


Cotton Mill Stocks. 


Half year ending— . Aug. 1 Feb. 1 
Chinese cotton 84,678 211,775 
American cotton 16,163 20,188 
East Indian cotton.... 72,902 50,857 
‘Egyptian cotton __. 380 330 
Sundries 100 100 

Total 174,223 283,250 


To assist the farmers in the culti- 


vation of cotton from American 
seeds the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce has recently com- 


piled some regulations which it was 
hoped might help the farmer to 
finance the sale of such crops. The 
government, it was planned, would 
act as middleman to purchase the 
crop if it so desired and to distribute 
the crop to Chinese owned mills. 
This plan, however, is far from real- 
ization because of the inability of 
the government to find adequate 
finances and beeause it places the 
farmer at the mercy of governmen- 
tal officials, which is never satisfac- 
tory in this country. 

Reports for the result of the cot- 
ton crop for 1923 have not been 
compiled at the moment of writing 
this article. but indications are that 
it was an excellent crop. The 1922 
crop was about 70 to 80 per cent 
according to the report of the Chi- 
nese Maritime Customs. This, how- 
ever, was an improvement on the 
previous year, which produced a 35 
to 40 per cent crop. The importa- 
tion of cotton for 1922 was as fol- 


lows: . India, 1,370,069 piculs; United 
States, 155,319 piculs. 


Exports amounted to 842,010 piculs, 
mostly to Japan, which uses China 
cotton in a mixture with 
American and Egyptian. The in- 
crease of export of raw cotton from 
China has been steady. This pre- 
sents a curious situation, for where- 
as China has an insufficient supply 
to satisfy her own wants, she ex- 
ports constantly more of her own 
crops. The explanation lies entirely 


| 
| 
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in the fact that the Chinese short 
staple finds a market even in Amer- 
ica and Great Britain to a very 
limited extent for coarser counts. 
Chinese cotton mills usually produce 
up to 20's. Some very large mills 
produce up to 42’s. 

The first modern cotton mill was 
established in Shanghai m 1890; the 
second in Wuchang, opposite Han- 
kow, in 1891. According to a report 
of the Chinese cotton mill owners’ 
association issued at the beginning 
of this year, there were 115 cotton 
mills in China, spinning, weaving 
and waste. Of this number five 
were British-owned and thirty-two 
Japanese - owned. The remainder 
were Chinese-owned but since some 
of these mills do not report their 
spindleage if is impossible to make 
an accurate comparison as to the 
ownership of spindles and looms: 
For Shanghai, however, such a com- 
parison is possible: 

~—_—_—No of———— 
Mills Spindles Looms 


(hinese-owned 24 778,154 5,140 
Japanese-owned 20 709,556 3,969 
British-owned 5 257,866 2,800 

Total 49 1,740,556 12,909 


It will be seen from this table that 
the Japanese own almost as Many 
mills in Shanghai as the Chinese. 
This table, however, does not tell 
the whole story. During 1919 and 
1920 the Chinese cotton mills went 
through a period of great prosper- 
itv. Enormous dividends were paid 
and cotton mills became popular as 
a form of investment. Im 1919 there 
were twenty-nine Chinese-owned 
cotton mills in China: 1920, thirty- 
seven; 1921, fifty-one; 1922, sixty- 
four... A similar increase took place 
among Japanese-owned mills. 

The year 1922 proved disastrous 
to the textile industry as to all forms 
of business in China. Mills had to 


operate at half time; cotton was ex- 


pensive; silver exchange was against 
China: British, Japanese and Ger- 
man piece goods and yarn were 
again freely competing on the mar- 
ket: dividends stopped: mills newly 
THREE—DRAWBACKS TO— 
opened were particularly hit. The 
problem then was to finanee the 
mills so that they would not go into 
bankruptey. During the early part 
of 1923 several attempts at govern- 
ment subsidy and control of output 
were attempted, but these did not 
help to any extent. Governmental 
assistance was impossible because 
the government had no funds and 
those sources of income which the 
cotton factors desired to use as se- 
curity for loans were already hypo- 
thecated to foreigners. It therefore 
became necessary for the Chinese 
cotton mills to find assistance else- 
where. An American cotton’ mill 
loan was attempted, the Chinese 
seeking assistance from the manu- 
facturers of American cotton mill 
machinery with the mills as secur- 
ity. But such a loan fell flat because 
American financial institutions have 
not the vision to understand how to 
develop and perhaps contro la mar- 
ket which is more friendly disposed 
toward Americans than any in the 
world: 

Now, it is whispered in financial 
circles in China and just as often 
denied that the Chinese-owned cot- 
fon mills have found assistanee in 
Japan and that many of them are 
now in reality owned by Japanese- 
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The number of new Japanese-owned 
mills is constantly on the increase, 
and it is believed that, in view of 
the earthquake, the number will 
appreciate considerably, because la- 
bor, material and values, taxation 
and customs dues, overhead, in fact 
every item of cost, is cheaper in 
China than in Japan and those Jap- 
anese companies which are seeking 
markets in China can assure them- 
selves better conditions by , manu- 
facturing close to their market. 

To give an idea of the Japanese 
effort in this direction one might 
use Manchuria as an example. Of 
the new cotton mills proposed in the 
Manchurian 


provinces, four are 
Japanese and one Chinese. It is not 
altogether clear that there is no 


Japanese capital in the Chinese mill. 


The following are the proposed 
mills: 
Manchuria Spinning Mills, Ltd.,, 


capital, GY5.000,000; spindles, 30,000; 
looms, 1,000: nationality, Japanese. 

Chinchow Naigal Wata Kaisha, 
eapital, GY6,000,000; spindles, 24,000, 
nationality, Japanese. 


S. Manchuria Spinning and Weav- 
ing Co., Ltd., capital Y2,000,000; spin- 
dies, 20,000; nationality, Japanese. 

Fukushima Spinning Mills, Ltd., 
capital GY2.000,000; spindles, 30,000; 
nationality, Japanese. 

Mukden Spinning and Weaving 
Co., capital, M4,500,000; spindles, 20,- 
000; nationality, Japanese. | 

It is interesting at this point to 
note that the Naigal Wata Kaisha 
ulready owns twelve cotton mills in 


Shanghai and Tsingtau. 


In analyzing the textile industry 
in China, Mr, James Kerfoot, for- 
mnerly manager of the Ewo Cotton 
Mills, the principal British mills of 
the country, recently called atten- 
lion to the following defects of the 
industry: 

{t- Lack of Reserves—The Chinese- 
owned cotton mills in order to at- 
tract shareholders had to pay large 
dividends. Similar experiences have 
been met in other industries, partic- 
ularly in the tobaeco business in 
which all Chinese companies have 
practically gone to the wall because 
of the necessity of paying enormous 
dividends when the business did not 
warrant it. Unable to pile up re- 
serves during the exceptionally good 
vears of 1919 and 1920, the Chinese 
mills were unable to meet the slump 
vears after the war. This was not 
true of the foreign-owned compa- 
nies, all of which have been able to 
weather the storm. | 

2. Coal Expensive—This is abso- 
lutely a ridiculous condition, since 
coal is plentifully available near the 


centres of the textile industry. The 
Chung Hsing mines in southern 
Shantung, the Kallan mines near 


Tientsin and the mines in the vicin- 
ity of Hankow ought to be able to 
supply China's textile industry with 
cheap coal. But the expenses of 
transportation, likin tax and other 
wasteful impediments bring the coal 
costs up to an enormous. figure. 
Japanese coal from Manchuria often 
is quoted in the Shanghai market 
at less than Chinese coal. 

3. Labor—China’s labor is unintel- 
ligent. In Kiangsu the workers are 
physically not strong, and intellect- 
ually not keen. The long hours in 
Chinese mills, child labor, the em- 
ployment of women and lack of 
edueation have proved great handi- 


caps to the development of labor in 
China. Another factor to which Mr. 
Kerfoot did not draw attention is 
the enormous turnover of labor in 
China, particularly in the Shanghai 
district. As soon as workers have 
syved some money they return to 
their villages. Slight illness, indis- 
position, family councils, religious 
ceremonies, all result in the workers 
returning to their native villages, 
and new, untried, untrained workers 
have to take their places. Those 
mills which decline to employ Chi- 
nese under four feet high with a 
view toward eliminating child labor, 
find that the parents do not co- 
operate with them. A woman will 
apply for a position and receive a 
hadge entitling her to admission to 
the mill. She is given a job. Within 
a week the inspectors will notice a 
new face, a new child in the mill. 
The mother has substituted her own 
daughter. Her application was made 
only to obtain. the workers’ badge 
for the child. 

Toward the solving of this ques- 
tion of ignorance and child labor the 
Shanghai Municipal Council has ap- 
pointed a commission to make an 
investigation and recommendation. 
The council is a foreign body and 
can only make its decisions enforei- 
hle within the International Settle- 
ment. Outside of the foreign spheres 
of Shanghai nothing can be done 
unless it is sanctioned by the Chi- 
nese government or the provincial 
governments. The way, however, 
will be blazed by foreign action, 
particularly since the British and 
Japanese and certain Chinese firms 
are willing to co-operate with the 
Shanghai Municipal Council in this 
respect. 


Mr. Kerfoot ts of the opinion that 
the mills in Chihl, Hupeh, Shan- 


tung, Honan and Shansi have a bet- 


ler ehance of success than those in 
Shanghai, because these mills can 
obtain cheaper cotton, cheaper labor 
and eheaper coal. Also the transit 
charges will be cheaper. There are 


now 750,000 spindles in these provy-: 


inces which used to be supplied en- 
lirely from Shanghai mills or by 
import from foreign countries. 

The disproportion between. spin- 
dies and looms requires some expla- 
nation. Chinese mills specialize in 
manufacturing cotton yarn rather 
than cotton cloth, because the yarn 
is distributed to interior points 
where cloth is woven on the hand 
loom by farmer women during the 
long nights of -¢he winter. It will 
take some years before the interior 
population of China will give up the 
hand loom and purchase domestic 
or imported cloth. Progress in this 
direction, however, is constantly be- 
ing made, the principal difficulty 
heing that many pieces of foreign 
goods are too wide for popular con- 
sumption in China. The Chinese 
market requires goods not wider 
than 20 inches. | 

luring the first half of 1923, end- 
ing July 31, mills were not working 
full time. Idle spindles. numbered 
680,325, as compared with 
during the half year ending January 
|, 1823. The earthquake in Japan 
brought an increase of business to 
textile mills in China, and current 
reports are that Chinese products 
are underselling Osaka goods, but 
such a condition will not last long 
as the destruction of Tokio’s cotton 
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mills cannot affect Japan’s textile 
industry as much as was at first 
anticipated, since the centre of the 
industry was in Osaka and not To- 
kio or Yokohama. The main effect 
of the earthquake can only be to 
make it less easy for Japan to flood 
China's market with piece goods for 
a time, but this will be offset by the 
building of more Japanese mills in 
China and competition there with 
Chinese mills. It must be explained 
here that China can enact no legis- 
lation against foreign-owned mills 
in the country because foreigners 
live under their own laws in accord- . 
ence with treaty rights granting 
them extra-territoriality. 


During the first half of 1923 the 
raw cotton market was not extreme- 
ly flourishing. The high price of 
cotton, due to shortage in America, 
and the small stocks of native eot- 
fon on hand and the low price ob- 
tainable for yarn because of over- 
stocks, killed the market. During 
February slight increase was 
noted, but the remainder of the sea- 
son was bad because of the lessening 
demand for cotton due to the sus- 
pension of work in many mills, as 
already indicated. The boycott of 
Japanese goods in Chihli and central 
Yangtze provinees had the effect of 
steadying the price of yarn in the 
Shanghai market, and the earth- 
quake in Japan in September 
brought some improvement to both 
the yarn and native pieee goods 
markets. 


The cotton crop this year being 
good, and, since there is a reported 
shortage in the world’s supply, it is 
expected that Chinese cotton will 
have a good market and the indus- 
iry here be somewhat. stabilized. 

The general condition of the piece 
goods market is perhaps best de-. 
scribed in the report of the com- 
missioner of customs in Shanghai, 
for 1922. He says: | 


“Piece goods, the most important 
part of China’s foreign trade, repre- 
senting this year 28 per cent of the 
total value of Shanghai's foreign 
imports, show an increase in volume 
but a decrease in value of some 
three million taels, and it is to be 
feared that the year under review 
has again been one of. disappoint- 
ment, even though, both as regards 
imports and off-take volume, it ex- 
ceeds that of 1921. Firms which 
wrote down the values of their 
stocks to what were considered safe 
levels at the beginning of the year 
found that the local prices fell still 
further, and in. very few instances 
were book values realized. The after 
effeet of the slump of 1920-21 was 
still felt. High-priee stocks were 
liquidated at enormous losses to im- 
porters, the accumulated holding 
charges in many eases equalling the 
original eost of the goods.” 


This condition has been improved 
only slightly during 1923. Little 
business has been done but the con- 
dition of stocks has been improved 
in as much as practically all war- 
time stocks have disappeared. Brit- 
ish firms still domimate the piece 
goods market, competition from 
Germany being negligible and Japan 
constantly becoming less a_ factor 


because of the high cost of produc- 
tion in Japan due to labor troubles 
and peculiar economic conditions in 
that country. 
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PENETRATION 


HERE is much difference between 
the power possessed by various 
liquids to penetrate solids. 


As an illustration; accurately 
measure a drop of one liquid 
and a drop of another. Place 
each drop upon a piece of paper 
of the same quality, and see to it 
that the paper lies perfectly level. It is thor- 
oughly possible for one of these liquids to spread 
itself over an area several times larger than that 
over which the other will spread itself. While 
the test thus described is one of common practice 
it is not necessarily a certain test for penetration, 
for it may be possible that the paper used contains 
more or less of a filler or gloss and that property 
which permits a liquid to spread itself over the 
largest non-poreous area is not necessarily the 
property which permits it to penetrate interiors, 
although there is some relation between the 
properties. 

Let us take the process of decolorization of oils 
by filteration. In this process the oil is passed 
through columns of filtering material, usually 
Fuller’s Earth or bone-black. That oil which 
penetrates best filters the easiest and with the 


least cost. But such an oil would cut a sorry 


figure if used in a textile softener, because it also 
parts very readily with its coloring matter which 
is fine carbon pigment in mineral oil and blood 
pigment in animal oils. 


An easy filtering oil possesses the power to 
penetrate in itself, but it does not possess the 
power to carry anything with it in penetrating 
action. 

The tendency of the yarn is to filter or strain, 
from the liquids mixed with the. size, the solid 
ingredients in the size and leave them deposited 
on the surface. This is what causes all of the 
trouble in the conditioning process. It causes the 
warp to become brittle or pipy and break on the 
beam, and is the cause of not carrying the size 
through to the cloth. 


The imparting to an oil the property of pene- 
tration is not a problem which is identical to the 
manufacture of a conditioner, for cotton godds, 
but enters more or less into all of the industries. 


All case-hardened metal must be penetrated by 
carbon gases; wool must be penetrated by an oil 
in preparing it for the cards; leather must be 
penetrated by an oil in the currying process; silk 
must be penetrated by an oil or soap in the 
process of conditioning. But each of these proc- 
esses of penetration carry with them some pecu- 
liar requirement identical to itself and to no other. 


For instance with the preparation of wool, the 
oil must be a ready solvent for the natural greases 


of the wool, a corrector of electricity and scour 


readily. With leather the oil must penetrate into 
every crevice of the hide, lubricating the fibres 
and carrying with it a certain amount of solid 
matter such as stearine. Products which are in 
themselves oils at certain temperatures and which 
are readily seluable in oil in certain proportions. 


But when it comes to conditioning eotton warps, 
the conditioner must carry through to the interior 
of the yarn, in a uniform manner, the starch, etc., 
which compose the size. It must not release the 
size by a filteratien process and permit it to re- 
main on the surface, neither should it release the 
size and permit it to ooze to the surface of the 


warp when the warp is under the tensile strength 


to which it is subjected on the loom. 


Thus it may be comprehended that in a Warp 
Conditioner property of penetration plus~ the 
property of dissolving the size are desirable char- 
acteristics. And we might appropriately add, plus 
the property of staying put. 


Thus it will be appreciated that the manufac- 
ture of oleagenous products for one industry is 


more or less related to the manufacture of those 


products for all industries and HOUGHTON'S 
WARP CONDITIONER is the final result of many 
years’ experience in the manufacture of oils 


possessing soluable and penetrating proportions. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


P. ©. Box 81 
Phone: 1990 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1001 Healy Bidg. 
Phone: Wainut 2067 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, C. 


511 Masonc Temple 
Phone 2316 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, 0O., Cleveland, ©O., Davenport, lta., Denver, Col., 


Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., indianapolis, |nd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los ese ae Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
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J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattie, Was 
land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 


Syracuse, N. Y., England, iIre- 
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CLOTH PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258 

PLATEN 50 x 36 INCH 
This Economy Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has a 
platen 50 x 36 inches. Platen travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. 
This No. 258 Cloth Press will develop tremendous pres- 
sure, ample for the baling for Export and Domestic ship- 
ment of Duck, Khaki, Osnaburgs, Sheeting, Print Cloths, 
Ticking, Twills, Denims, Drills, Lawns and shirtings. 
Or for compressing Ginghams. 
Requires only about one minute’of actual motor opera- 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. 
The press is very fast,.platen travel approximately nine 
seconds to the foot, up or down. 
The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 
none, sold at anywhere near the price. 


The press is right. The price is right. 
One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 
nections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 
the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 

Twenty-five years of experience in building Baling 
Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- 
trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 


For particulars write 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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How Knit Goods are -Advertised* 


wish to thank you for the privi- 

lege of coming before you today 
to tell you something about the ad- 
vertising campaign our association, 
the Associated Knit Underwear Man- 
ufacturers of America, is conducting, 
and while I shall not do alfthe talk- 
ing in connection with this subject 


-_I will endeavor to present to you 


briefly some of the accomplishments 
and results so far obtained, together 
with the policy we are pursuing. 
As you are doubtless aware, there 
was a time in the industry when 
évery manufacturer was able to 
prosper as an individual manufac- 
turer: in fact, I think you will agree 
with me that the same condition was 
true with you jobbers and we, like 
yourselves, later discovered that the 
United States was progressing; that 
times had changed, and to meet 
these conditions a closer acquaint- 
ance with our fellow manufacturers 
was necessary and should be devel- 
oped. The move was. made, the 
result being an association of man- 
ufacturers was formed, known as 
tha Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America—an as- 
ablation which is complete in its 


various departments for the ad- 
vancement of the industry. 
Our association, like your own, 


from its humble beginning has de- 
veloped many forms of service that 
are of inestimable value to the in- 
dustry at large, as well as to its 
individual members. As it grew in 
importance and responsibility it was 
confronted :-from time to time with 
the necessity of an advertising ser- 
vice to make known to, and to fa- 
miliarize the public with, the merits 
of the various kinds and types of 
underwear. This advertising service, 
in the form of discussion at first, 
later took an active and more con- 
erete form, until about a year and a 
half ago the association began «an 
advertising campaign on knit under- 
wear. 

As I just stated, it has been about 
« year and a half since the start was 
made, and I am glad to: say the 
advertising fund is today larger than 
ever before. It is growing rapidly, 
and as it grows we are impressed 
more and more with the fact that 
the one big thing we are doing is 
the gradual development of a real 
service to the industry, and the fur- 
ther we go the more impressive are 
the possibilities in this work. 

Nearly every move that has been 
made by our advertising department 
has been successful, and I think the 
reason for this success has been due 
to the merchandising policies in- 
volved. Some of these policies do 
not require advertising expenditures 
but instead they require merchan- 
dising guidance. Other policies, t: 
he effective, do require some form 
of advertising expenditure, and I am 
glad to tell you that the policies we 
are applying are producing results, 
constructive resulis for you as 
wholesalers, and for the manufac- 
turers also. Therefore, our associa- 
tion wants you to know what these 

*Address delivered by P. H. Hanes, Jr., 
of P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and president of the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufactur- 
ers of America, at twenty-ninth annual 
convention of National Wholesale Dry 


Goods Association at Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, January 14. 


policies are and how we are han- 
dling them, in order that you may 
co-operate with us intelligently and 
therefore receive the benefits that 
are accruing. 

Your interests, and the interests 
of the manufacturers served through 
vou, are identical in this work, since 
the manufacturers must depend 
upon your sales organizations to sell 
the output of their factories, and 
you must depend upon the manu- 
faucturers for dependable merchan- 


dise to sell, and by that I mean not 


just. merchandise with which to 
make a sale, but to sell at a profit 
to you as well as to the manufac- 
turer, and at the same time sell the 
types of underwear that will main- 
tain and develop sales volume for 
you and your customers, the retail- 

| regret to say so, but unfortu- 
nately it seems to be the case, the 
trend among jobbers of underwear 
as a whole, has been towards selling 
underwear at a very close price, and 
in a great many instances practi- 
cally swapping dollars. While this 
practice has been followed in other 
lines as well, it seems to me that i 
is time for all factors concerned to 
sit up and take notice, and to begin 
making use of the selling helps they 
have at their command, one of the 
greatest of which you have as 
wholesale distributors of merchan- 
dise is, as I see it, the selling of 
service to your customers, a servic? 
based on modern methods of mer- 
chandising which will be elaborated 
on more extensively by Mr. Monn 
shortly. 

It is indeed gratifying that a num- 
ber of you are taking advantage of 
vour opportunities in. this respect 
but the majority are not utilizing 
this opportunity to anything like the 
extent possible, and a great many 
not at all.. The average jobber bas 
heen so persistent in his desire (» 
have underwear that can be sold at 
a price that a large number of man- 
ufacturers have been compelled ti 
produce merchandise of inferior 
quality in order to meet the price 
ideas of the buyer, and of course 
this condition will continue to pre- 
vail so long as the jobber continues 
fo pursue such policy and refuses to 
recognize the developments and ad- 
vanees that are being made in mer- 
chandising methods. | 

In this connection the advertising 
department of the knit underweear 
industry brings to you a new 
thought in wholesaling; I might say 
a new thought in the wholesale 
policy of merchandising knit under- 
wear; namely, a co-operative service 
that will build for you a much 
larger demand from your retailers 
for better and more uniformly made 
underwear; that is, underwear made 
according to scientific and carefully 
developed standards of measure- 
ment, and a eo-operative service 
that will help you finally te mer- 
chandise your underwear at a better 


profit, which should also mean that 


both you and the retailers will enjoy 
a larger and more profitable volume 
of business and a better vaiue and 
service to the consumer. 
We desire your most earnest co 
operation in our endeavors because 
Continued on Page 27) 
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OMETIME, some customer says this to 
all of us. The problem is to keep this 
list of ‘‘deserters’’ down to a minimum. 


Hi 
1} 
| 
| 


To colored goods manufacturers who are 
| | continually harassed by customers, dissatisfied 


because of late deliveries, the Franklin Process 
| of dyeing offers a service which will effect a 
! solution for many of their difficulties. We can 
| always make deliveries in ten days to two weeks 
) and when the occasion demands in two or three 
\ days. In fact if customers will instruct us to 


purchase a surplus stock of grey yarn for them 
| and store it in our plant or if they will ship yarn 
ii) to us for storage, we can regularly do better 
Hl than a week. 


Customers sometimes wind yarn to Franklin 
springs before shipping and in other cases have 
us do the winding. Thus they always have in 
our plant a surplus stock of grey yarn all 
! ' prepared for dyeing. Yarn in this form can 
HH be put through our dyeing department in a few 
days. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


mm Dyers - Yarn Merchants - Mfrs Glazed Yarns : 


Philadelphia. PROVIDENCE .- Manchester, Eng. 
New YorkOffice 72 Leonard Si. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Greenville. 


When it reaches the manufacturer, there are 
no long chain warps to beam. The Franklin 
Dyed packages fit directly into the V creel. 
Beamers are useless equipment in mills that use 
our service. Are you still paying for the 
operation of beamers when you could throw 
them out?. You wind from bobbin to spool 
and from spool to warp before warp dyeing. 
Before Franklin dyeing you simply wind from 
bobbin to Franklin package. Are you still 
paying for two operations when you could 
reduce them to one? 


And the quality of Franklin dyeing is in many 
cases actually noticeably better. Franklin 
dyeing is done in a closed kier under pressure 
and with the most concentrated dye bath known 
to the industry ,— a gallon of liquor to a pound 
of yarn. 


The result is greater penetration of the yarn, 
giving more solid, more brilliant and faster 
colors. 


You can determine these facts first hand if 
you examine our samples. They are yours for 
the asking. Write today. 


Dyeing Machines 
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in terms 
yard, but 
through 


of ouneés or grains per 
when the stock is_ put 
the first fly frame the 
product is called roving and its 
weight is no longer expressed as 
ounces or grains per yard, but in- 
stead its size is denoted in terms of 
hank roving. When the roving is 
finally passed through the spinning 
frame, where if converted into 
yarn, then the size of the yarn is 
spoken of in terms of number of 
counts: 


1S 


The hank roving and the number 
or counts of yarn are based on the 
Same principles, the fundamental 
facts of which are: First, one hank 
always contains 840 yards, regard- 


less of size of roving of yarn. ° Sec- 
ond, that as a standard one hank 
‘840 yards) of roving or yarn is 


considered. as one hank roving or 
number one yarn, if the weight of 
this 840 yards is one pound, or 7,000 
grains. 

With these conditions taken as a 
base we have the following: If one 
hank (840 yards) weighs one pound 
or .7,000 grains, it is one hank roving 
or number. one yarn, the case 
may be. If two hanks (1,680 yards) 
weigh one pound or 7,000 grain, it is 
two hank roving or number two 
yarn, and if three hanks (or 2,520 


as 
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yards) weigh one 
grains, it is three 
number three yarn, as the case may 
be. From this we come to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: The number of 
hanks (840 yards) that it takes to 
weigh one pound (7,000 grains) is 
the hank of the roving or the num- 
ber of the yarn. 


Hank roving is indicated by the 
letters H. R. placed just after the 
figure, thus four hank roving is 4 
H. R.- The number of yarn is indi- 
cated by placing the letter “s” after 
the figure, thus, number 22 yarn is 
expressed as 22s or sometimes as 
22’s. 4 H. R. would indicate that 
would require 4x840 yards, or 3,360 
yards, to weigh one pound or 7,000 
grains. 22s yarn would indicate that 
it would require 22x840, which is 
18,480 yards, to weigh one pound or 
7,000 grains. 


pound or 7,000 
hank roving or 


When we measure 840 yards of 
roving or yarn and find that it 
weighs one pound of 7,000 grains, it 
is 1 H. R., or is yarn. When we 
measure 840 yards and it weighs 
one-half pound, or 3,500 grains, it is 
a 2 H- R. or 2s yarn, because it takes 
two hanks to weigh one pound. 
From this we get the following: 
Divide 7,000 grains (the number of 
grains in one pound) by the weight 
in grains of one hank (840 yards) of 
any roving or yarn and we get the 
H. R. or the number of yarn. 

Example: If 840 yards (one hank) 


of roving weighs 1,750 grains, what 
is the H. R.? Solution, 7,000 divided 
by 1,750, which is 4 H. R. Example 
No. 2: If 840 yards (one hank) of 
yarn weighs 500 grains, what is the 
number of yarn? Solution: 7,000 
divided by 500 which is 14s yarn. 

It is not practical to measure off 
840 yards of roving or yarn to obtain 
the H. R. or the number, therefore 
other lengths are used in practical 
sizing of roving and yarn. The 
lengths are as follows: For roving, 
reel off 12 yards of roving, divide its 
weight in grains into 100, the result 
is the H. R. This gives the correct 
result because 12 yards is in propor- 
tion to 840 yards as 100 grains is to 
7,000 grains. | 


Proof: 840 divided by 12 is 70: 
7,000 divided by 100 is 70. 


Example: If 12 yards of roving 
weighs 20 grains, what is the H. R-? 

Solution: 100 divided by 20, which 
is 5 

Reel off 120 yards of yarn, divide 
its weight in grains into 1,000. The 
result is the number of yarn. This 
is true because 120 yards is in pro- 
portion to 840 yards as 1,000 grains 
is to 7,000 grains. 

Proof: 840 divided by 120 is 7: 


7,000 divided by 1,000 is 7. 


Example: If 120 yards of yarn 
weighs 50 grains, what is its num- 
ber? | 

Solution: 1,000 divided by 50, 
which is 20s yarn. : 
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Numbering Cotton Yarn 


Up to the time when the stock in 
process is put through the first fly 
frame the weight of the product of 
the different machines is expressed 


It is sometimes necessary to find 
size yarn when only short lengths 
are obtainable, which is accom- 
plished as follows: 840 yards of is 
yarn weighs 7,000 grains. 7,000 di- 
vided by 840 which is 8.33. That is, 
one yard of 4s yarn weighs 8.33 
grains, then from this we have our 
rule for finding the number of yarn 
when only short lengths are to be 


Rule: Number of yards of yarn, 
times 8.33, divided by weight in 


grains of number of yards taken, 
gives the number of yarn. 


Example: If 10 yards of yarn 
weighs seven grains, what is its 
number? 3 
10: x. 8.33 


which is 11.9s yarn. 


In dealing with the hank of roving 
and the number of yarn, remember: 
One hank is 840 yards; one pound is 
7,000 grains. Eight hundred and 
forty yards of 1 H. R. weighs 7,000 
grains. 

The larger the H. R. or number of 
yarn the less its weighs per yard 
and the greater number of yards or 
hanks it takes to weigh one pound. 


: The smaller the H. R. or the number 


of the yarn the greater the weight 
per yard and the less number of 
yards or hanks it takes to weigh one 
pound.’ 

The weight per yard of roving or 


‘Continued on Page 24) 


80 per cent. 


GOT IT” 


The Only Real, Reliable, absolutely fool proof, satis- 


factory “AUTOMATIC BUNCH BUILDER” 


on the market 


Write now for our proposition. 


OVER 600 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 
tical mill man. It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 
It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 
matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 
operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “nersonal element!” Remove the waste! 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Saves 


_| 


i 
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Industries whose Leaders Save with McClave Combustion Systems 


and COKE 


OAL mines have learned that they can 

earn bigger profits by avoiding the 

necessity of burning salable coal under their 

ff e own boilers. Many of them are now supply- 


eae ing their boiler rooms with fuel taken from 

These producers of the waste culm banks at a very great annual 
Coal and Coke have installed _ Saving in power cost. 

McClave Combustion Efficient combustion of this poor fuel has 


wer : ; been made possible by the installation of 
McClave Combustion Systems that are 


designed for this service. 
Peabody Coal Co. : Their success is the result of long experi- 
AE, ence and exacting methods of manufacture 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. to insure a uniformly high quality. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R.Co. 


McClave Products are made in the largest 
Bon Air Coal and Iron Corp. | and most modernly equipped plant in the 
Superior Coal Co. — | country which specializes in the production 
Clack Cosl & Coke Co. - of high-grade, solid fuel burning equipment— 
hace ee a plant made possible by the success attained 

in over 60,000 installations. 
—and many others _ : Our engineers will be glad to help you solve 


your combustion problems. Write us today for the 
series of McClave Bulletins. 


McCLAVE-BROOKS COMPANY 


_ Sole Makers of the Famous McClave Grates Since 1883 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Branch Offices or Representatives: 


New York Dallas St. Paul Milwaukee 
Chicago Greenville Owensboro New Orleans 
Philadeiphia Salt Lake City Omaha Chatta nooga 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Memphis Nash ville 
Boston Topeka Greensboro Columbus 
Buffalo Syracuse Birmingham - Cleve land 
McClave Products 
Mechanical Stokers 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers 
Hand-Fired Stokers 
Anthracite Stokers 

(Type M-A) 
Shaking Grates 
Cut-Off Grates 

Dumping Grates 
Round Grates 


McClave Anthracite Stokers, Type “M-A”, are 


designed for a high furnace output with rice, Incinerator Furnaces 
tley, screenings and all cheap small size Bagasse Furnaces 

anthracite coals. Very heavy in construction , 

to extra Wood-Burning Furnaces 

overload capacity. Contain few parts. Grate 

tops are sectional, of rabbeted design. Note — —— 

the coal distributing hopper that insures very . orced- : 

even charging. Sectional Expansion 


Boiler Fronts 
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Cotton Shortage Imperils Quality 


RY the first of August, and possibly - 


sooner, the available supply of 
cotton will be entirely exhausted at 
the present rate of consumption, 
according to Rodney Wilcox Jones, 
president of the Augusta Knitting 
Corporation and a member of the 
executive committee of -the Asso- 
caited Knit Underwear Manufactur- 
ers of America. Mr. Jones further 
declares that early in May the only 
cotton available will be the fag ends 
of inferior stocks accumulated after 
having been rejected during the past 
five years. He points out that this 
is the first time in many years when 
there have been no reserve stocks 
of cotton or cotton goods anywhere 
in the hands of cotton growers or 
manufacturers. 

Although knit underwear lines for 
the coming season are just being 
opened now, orders already placed 
prove an acute realization on the 
part of large buyers that ‘a serious 
shortage may be expected later in 
the season, according to Mr. Jones. 
Although underwear prices for next 
fall are 10 to 15 per cent higher than 
1923 opening levels, they are still 10 
to 15 per cent below the present 
cotton basis. 


Price, however, has not been the 
chief factor in precipitating the 
heavy advance business for next 
fall, he declared. Rather, the prin- 
cipal reason has been a ‘realization 
that during the past five years cot- 
ton has been accumulating which, 
although included in statistics as 
usable cotton, actually is rejected 
fiber with practically no value for 
fine textile manufacturing, being off 
color, short staple, or otherwise 
defestive. | 


Manufacturers will have to start 
using this inferior cotton in May, 
Mr. Jones continued, advancing the 
prediction that fine white cotton 
will in all probability command a 
premium considerably above the 
present record, set some years ago, 
of about two and a half cents a 
pound. With no high grade cotton 
available at the end of the present 
crop season, and with the outlook 
indicating no cotton of any kind to 
be found, it is inevitable that under- 
wear and other cotton goods pro- 
duced subsequent to the first quar- 
ter of 1924 and until the new crop 
comes through next fall must be of 
inferior quality, although the scarc- 
ity will prevent the possibility of 
any price decline to offset the de- 
preciation in quality and may even 
cause further increases. 

Mr. Jones predicted that by the 
first of June the total available cot- 
ton supply would consist of not 
more than 2,000,000 bales, and that a 
month later the amount would be 
reduced to a maximum of 1,000,000 
bales, and that a month later the 
amount would be reduced to a max- 
imum of 1,000,000 bales. By August, 
he declared, the entire supply will 
have been exhausted. 

“This condition,” he explained, 
“coupled with the position of all 
producing and distributing branches 
of the textile industries, dates back 
to 1924 when retailers revised their 
operations to a turn-over basis of 
hand-to-mouth buying, being fol- 
lowed in 1922 by the jobbers and in 
1923 by the manufacturers, who 


then began to produce only to cover 
orders actually in hand and to buy 
materials only as needed to complete 
orders in process, eliminating all 
reserve surplusses. As 1924 opens 
this situation is extended to the 
point where even the growers and 
handlers of raw cotton are ending 
the erop season with no reserves. 
“In other words, all the reserve 
stocks that formerly stood behind 
the consuming purchaser are now 
exhausted. Retailers, wholesale dis- 
tributors, manufacturers and grow- 
ers alike have nothing left to fall 
back upon. The soft cushion of-re- 
serve supplies has been removed 
and in its place is hard bed rock. 


“Realizing these facts, the opera- 
tions of larger buyers already have 
resulted in the placing of a tremen- 
dous amount of advance business 
for next fall. Realizing in part, 
though not fully enough, that late 
buying will involve inferior quality, 
the larger buyers are ordering eagly, 
in substantial quantities, in order to 
get good merchandise and to antici- 
pate further price advances. 


“For. the past five years there 
have been from 2,000,000 to 9,000,000 
bales of cotton carried over at the 
end of every crop season. The avail- 
able supply on June 1, 1921, was 
12,000,000 bales; on the same date 
las tyear there were about 5,000,000 
bales, but by June 1 this year there 
will be not more than 2,000,000 bales, 
practically all of which will be sub- 
standard cotton carried over from 
previous 
plenty of good cotton to work with. 

“By August even the inferior 
stocks will have been exhausted and 
those mills that did not cover early 
will be forced to suspend produc- 
tion. Buyers of underwear who are 
late in placing their orders will get 
the bate production, made up of the 
dregs and they will pay high prices 
for poor merchandise. Users of cot- 
ton have come to realize that paper 
purchasers of cotton futures do not 
insure cotton on hand when it is 
needed, and foresighted knitters and 
weavers are taking in spot cotton 
how. 

“All cotton grade, whether knitted 
or woven, is now priced from 10 to 
15 per cent below replacement cost, 
selling prices now being based on 
cotton around 30 cents, compared 
with an actual cost exceeding .35 
cents. The advance of 20 per cent 
in knit underwear prices at the 


opening therefore did not make up © 


more than two-thirds of the actual 
advance in cost of production, and 
there is every reason to expect fur- 
ther increase in the near future. 
“Tf, as now seems inevitable, raw 
cotton moves up to 40 cents or 
higher, the price of underwear will 
have to move up proportionately. 
There is not now, as there has been 
in the past, a differential between 
the market price of cotton and hold- 
ing price representing earlier pur- 
chases at lower levels that might 
permit manufacturers to continue 
selling below replacement costs. For 
the simple reason that manufactur- 
ears hold very little cotton and must 
replenish at once at market levels 
their selling prices will soon have 
to be readjusted to be consistent 
‘Continued on Page 27) 
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years when there was. 


very front rank among the successful 


Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
been on the job forty years. Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the | 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 


Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew” stands in the 


belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 


| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men. 


Several Questions Answered. 


Editor: 


These answers are submitted to 
questions appearing in the January 
10 issue: 


To Drawing. 


Allow increased diameter caused 
by flutes to be 33%, making total 
diameter 1% x 1.33 (or %). 
or 5 
diameter of front 


14x 22«x300xi= yds. produced per 
minute 48. 
6 7 36 
(Diameter x Pi x R- P. M. + 


inches per yd. = yds. per minute.) 
48x60x10—yds. per 10 hr. day= 
28800. 
(Yds.x minutes per 


per days=yds. per day.) 
28800«x 70x 41 =Ilbs. per days=—288. 


hour x hours 


7000 
(Yds.xgrains per yd.+grains per 
lb.—Ibs. per. day-) 
288 x90=actual pro. 10% allowance 
— 2592 Ibs. 
100 
In one statement: 
11 4 22 300 1 60 10 70 90 


3.7 


36 
To Flat Strip. 


To lessen waste here set front. 


knife plate higher and closer to cyl- 
inder. This diminishes waste but 
has the evil effect of improper 
cleaning. By experiment the grinde” 
can find the proper setting for each 
eard. Attention should also be paid 
that all plates are level and straight 
at the edge. 


To Sizing. 


For keeping close counts on work 
to eliminate changes and poor work 
sizing is a most important factor. In 
some mills on fine work each doff is 
sizel from speeders but for medium 
counts I will offer this plan: 


Draw frames..._....2 
First inter... 


Second Inter... 


times daily 
{ time daily 
2 times daily 
2 times daily 
If finer work than 3 H. K. is pro- 
duced on second intermediate once 
daily is plenty. Careful watching of 
draw frame tension will point out 
many irregularities. Slubber hands 
know immediately whether the work 
runs thick or thin and they can be 
instructed to tell the fixer or second 
hand. Most important of all is that 
the picker laps be sized each one 
and allow only % lb. each way for 
medium or coarse counts. For finer 
counts this is cut to % Ib. 


“Doc.” 


Making Textile Machinery in the 
South 


(Charlotte News.) 
It is generally conceded that the 


South, and particularly the Caroli- qf 


nas, will be the center of the future 
cotton manufacturing industry of 
the United States. 

With this laid aside as a certainty, 
the next step to be taken is to de- 


velop those industries that are vital- ff 


ly interlaced with that of the cotton | 


manufacturing within this territory. | 


In order to make the textile expan- § 
sion of the South a self-contained J 


development, if is necessary that 


other establishments be undertaken. # 


One of these is finishing mills. The 
South now grows the raw cotton and 
is becoming the mecca for the spin- 
ning of that cotton. It has just as 
much reason for becoming the cen- 
ter for the finishing of the goods. 

Another development. which is 
bound to be forthcoming, if cotton 
manufacturing is ever to become a 
completely developed industry with- 
in itself, is the institution of textile 
machinery plants... 


The South ought to be manufac- # 


turing its own machinery for its 
cotton mills. A great many years 
ago the late D. A. Tompkins pre- 
dicted that within 25 or 30 years the 
South would be doing this very 
thing. He experimented with it 
himself and his experiment became. 


a distinct success. He remarked 
that the men he employed as work- 
ers in his machine shops indicated 
a peculiar efficiency for this sort of 
work and he believed that the 
Southern people, from what he had 


seen of their attitudes along this - 


line, would become the most pro- 
nouncedly successful of any class of 
laborers in this field in the manu- 
facture of textile machinery. 

In connection with the natural 
suitability of the South for the de- 
velopment of this industry in line 
with its new prestige in the cotton 
manufacturing field, The Manufac- 
turers Record makes the good point 
that New England, the center of this 
industry now imports its coal from 
the South, its iron and steel either 
from the South or from Pennsylva- 
nia and ships the finished machinery 
back to the South. Indeed the Ala- 
bama Power Company in a recent 
statement makes the claim, which 
we believe is correct, that three- 
quarters of the textile machinery 
now being distributed in the mar- 
kets of the world is being sold in 
the Southern States. New England 
lextile interests frankly admit that 
there is not likely to be any mate- 
rial increase in this industry in 
their section, therefore, New Eng- 
land will probably never again be 
a heavy buyer of textile machinery. 
On the other hand the South will 

(Continued on Page 26) 


“BRETON” 
For 
-Plushes 
and Velvets 


“It gives an oily sheen”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


ROVING FLYERS 
Made in Our Own Shops 


Workmanship and 
Quality Unsurpassed 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed in Every 
Respect 


by the 


SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Textile Machinery in America 


Executive Offices 


77 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, 
Branch Office: Greenville, 8. C. 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of | 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
oopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


“QIZES in Underwear” is a rather 

broad subject on which to speak. 
At the present. time there are flour- 
ishing in the underwear industry so 
many pernicious practices in regard 
to sizing underwear that the word 
“size” covers a multitude of sins, 
abuses and falsehoods. The many 
varied types of undergarments make 
it necessary to set definite limits to 
the scope of this discussion. We 
have to consider cloth as well as 
knitted fabries individually and in 
relation to each other. Two-piece 
garments can be eliminated at the 
start, for their size depends upon 
the comparatively simple measure- 
ments of chest, waist and perhaps 
inseam. There is no comparatively 
simple measurements of chest, waist 
and perhaps inseam. There is no 


the case of the union suit. I shall 
*yefer then only to union suits 
throughout the balance of this talk, 
since it is in the improper sizing of 
union suits that the greatest harm 
can be wrought in the way of caus- 
ing discomfort and dissatisfaction. 
First of all, what do we mean by 
size? What is a size forty or forty- 
two union suit? Common sense and 


The 


(FLANGE OR PLATE 


COUPLINGS 

Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE Wos LINE 
SONS 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


amxraacrna 


| Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


experience tell us that it takes more 
cloth to cover a man standing six 
feet tall and weighing 190 pounds 
than to cover another who measures 
' but five feet six inches and weighs 
but 135 pounds. Before the advent 
of the union suit the question of 
outfitting a man or woman with 
clothes was one of simple measure- 
ments-of girth and length. Cost size 
depended upon the chest measure 
and arm length; shirt size upon the 
neck measure and arm length: 
trouser size upon girth and inseam, 
and so on through the apparel list. 
But when the discovery was made 
that a one-piece undergarment, 
when properly fitted, was infinitely 
more comfortable than the old- 
fashioned shirt and drawer, a com- 
plication arose, for the one-piece 
undergarment, or union suit, not 
only went around the body laterally 
but it encircled it perpendicularly 
as well. The lateral measurement 
was merely the old chest and girth 
measure, but the new measure from 
the crotch of the legs to the base of 
the neck presented fresh difficulties, 
since the diversified shapes and sizes 
of the human body form an innum- 
erable and motley crew. Some men 


are short waisted, some are short 
legged: some are chesty, others 


boast a paunch; some are tall and 
angular, While others are short and 
voluptuously rounded. The problem 
of correlating the old chest and 
waist measure with the new crotch- 
to-shoulder measure are not solved 
immediately, and as a result of a 
union suit that fitted the wearer was 
a most refreshing novelty, a delight- 

*Address of George A. Flesh, of Atlas 
Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio, before an- 
nual convention of Wholesale Association 


of Knit Goods Buyers at Waldorf, Mon- 
day, January 14, 1924. 


complication of trunk measure as.in 


Sizes in Underwear 


ful surprise. The baby 
didn’t exactly flourish. 

However, a remedy for this unfor- 
tunate state of affairs was shortly 
discovered. It appeared logical that 
the measure of a man’s body, begin- 
ning at the center of the shoulder, 
passing between the legs and back 
to the starting point, should reduce 
to a single unit the height, breadth 
and weight, and so insure a perfect 
fit. The depth of the chest and 
abdomen, as well as the length from 
shoulder to crotch, was incorporated 
in One measurement. As the first 
union suits were all made from 
knitted fabric, it followed that the 
natural elasticity of the web would 
give sufficient leeway for any normal 
variations in chest and girth. Ab- 
normal variations were taken care 
of in a rearranged schedule of sizes 
called stout sizes, and thus the first 
real basis of union suit measure- 
ment was arrived at. The trunk 
system of measuring been 
evolved. Before being published 
broadeast, this system was subjected 
to a series of exhaustive tests, all 
of which bore out the truth of the 
theory except in rare cases of un- 
usual and almost deformed body 
development. So in making what is 
size in uinon suits, we can now 
answer the question by referring to 
the following table: 


industry 


Regulars. 

Chest __... 34 86 88 40 42 44 46 48 50 
Trunk _ 60 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 
Inseam _.. . 27.28 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 

Stouts. 

Chest __....._. 86 88 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 
Trunk _._____ . 60 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 
Inseam ........ 24 25 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 

The scale of measurements for 
stouts differs from that of regular in 
three dimensions. Two inches is 


added to the width or chest meas- 
ure, two inches are taken from the 
length of the sleeve, and three 
inches from the inseam. The trunk 
of necessity remains the same, 


This schedule of proportionate di- 
mensions was subsequently adopted 
by all manufacturers of any import- 
ance. At that time the union suit 
industry was a new thing and was 
just emerging from the experimen- 
lal stage. The methods of manu- 
facture were more or less uniform. 
As union suits became more popular 
more and more people entered the 
game; competition became extreme- 
ly keen and with close competition 


came the usual attendant benefits 
and disadvantages. We all know 
how union suit construction has 


improved throughout the past two 
decades, but we have not been suffi- 
ciently alive to the fact that certain 
practices of a harmful character 
have developed in the industry, 
which have a most.decided bearing 
on the future of the business. 

By far the most serious of these 
abuses is that gradually letting 
down of the standard of sizing. 
There are four principle factors 
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which are responsible for this con- 
dition. These [ will develop «in 
chronological order: 


{. Ignorance and indifference on 
the part of the buying public and 
selling merchants and clerks. To 
this day many men are indifferent 
to the appearance and fit of their 
undergarments. Years ago this con- 
dition was eonsiderably worse, as an 
early morning glance into the wash 
room of any pullman car would 
have convinced you. Women have 
always been more particular in this 
regard than men, just as women 


have always been more expert buy- 
' ers and more exacting. However, the 


increasing popularity of outdoor 
sports which make it necessary for 
men to dress and undress before one 
another in locker rooms and show- 
ers, is developing an underwear con- 
science in man, a certain pride in 
appearance which heretofore has 
been missing or dismissed with the 
thought that a good looking suit of 
clothes could cover a multitude of 
sins—and underwear misfits. But 
when the buying public is indifferent 
and the retailer and jobber are con- 
tent with ringing up sales, if is small 
wonder that it is easy for careless 
and inexperienced manufacturers to 
undermine the standards of the in- 
dustry. It was pointed out by Charles 
Mann, president of the New York 
State Clothiers and Furnishers, at 


the convention of Knit Underwear 


Manufacturers, that less than 25 per 
cent of the men who buy and wear 
knitted underwear know what. size 
they wear; and I shall venture to 
add that less than 50 per cent of the 
men who sell underwear know how 
to fit the buyer with his proper size. 
And it is small wonder that such 
ignorance exists when there are so 
many influences at work in the in- 
dustry undermining old standards 
and setting up new and false gods 
to worship. 


2. The second factor responsible 
for the letting down of size stand- 
ards is the new ideas, standards and 
methods untried and  wunproved, 
adopted in an unscientific manner 
by the ever increasing host of man- 
ufacturres. It was natural that new 
people engaging in the industry 
should bring with them new ideas 
and methods. Some of these ideas 
were good—very good, but some of 
these brain children were bad ac- 
tors. Manufacturers in their desire 
to introduce their ideas to the pub- 
lic, produced them without subject- 
ing them to a long enough period of 
trial and probation. In other in- 
stances inexperience and unscientific 
methods brought about false con- 
clusions. An instance of this is 
shown by a change made by a very 
reputable manufacturer, in the size 
standard for “stouts.” According to 
the original standard a size 5 stout 
is a 42 chest 66 trunk, but the man- 
ufacturer in question makes his size 
5 stout to measure 40 chest 64 trunk. 
The error in judgment is here very 
obvious, for if a man has a trunk 
measure of 66 he must wear a size 5 
union suit, and if he is a stout man 
an extra two inches of fabric is put 
in that size 5 suit to relieve the 
tension caused by his corpulence, 


and the natural limits of the elas- 
ticity of the knitted fabric. Another 
error in judgment of this character 
is shown by the table of measure- 


ments of another reliable firm who 
listed the inseam of.a size 8 garment 
at 38 inches. Altogether there have 
been many amendments, additions 
and subtractions made in the origi- 
nal trunk measure schedule of di- 
mensions, the majority of which are 
based on false logic or incomplete 
information. No innovation should 
be adopted which has not been thor- 
oughly tried and investigated, but 
some of the systems which have 
been brought into use are so ridicu- 
lous, even to casual notice, that you 
are led to believe that the spirit of 
patient analysis is a lost virtue. The 
union suit industry as a whole has 
suffered through a lack of construc- 


tive co-operation between manufac- _ 


turers — a lack of co-operation 
prompted perhaps by selfishness and 
suspicion, 


3. The third factor which caused 
our present difficulties was the en- 
trance into the industry of “sharp 
shooters,’ who produce substandard 
merchandise to meet a price. This 
merchandising sharp. shooter not 
only undermines. standards, 
creating dissatisfaction and confu- 
sion among consumers, but he de- 
moralizes the market by destroying 
confidence in the value of merchan- 
dise. With him size is a label with 
which tq fool the buyer and the 
public—it is a standard set by repu- 
table business men on which he May 
capitalize by failing to meet, thereby 


thus , 


cutting his costs and selling price. . 


Not only is it. true that these. manu- 
facturers of substandard merchan- 
dise undersize their garments, but 
theeir sizes do not run. uniform. 
Their scale of sizes is a varied as- 
sortment. of falsified . dimensions. 
Examples of undersizing by manu- 
facturers of this caliber are so com- 
mon as to need no specific case to 
illustrate the point. I have seen 
and measured garments labeled size 
6 which proved to be a scant 4. It 
is well to remember that it is usually 
impossible to name. substantially 
lower prices without materially de- 
tracting from the quality end, in 
this case, quantity of the product. 


4. The fourth and final factor is 
the development of the cut and 
sewn union suit which contributed 
largely to the confusion already ex- 


isting throughout the trade in re-— 


gard to the sizing of underwear. 
This confusion is due not so much 
to the fact that the cut and sewn 
type of garment is undersized, al- 
though this is notoriously the case 
in a great many instances. It is 


rather a question of fabric and fit.. 


Woven cloth possesses no elasticity, 
therefore a cloth union suit cannot 
be expected to fit as snugly as a 
knitted garment. The manufactur- 
ers of cut and sewn union suits 
adopted the trunk measurement 
system as previously outlined as the 
size standard of the industry. A 
size 5 garment should measure a 66- 


inch trunk. Theoretically this seems | 


satisfactory, but practically it has 
its disadvantages, since it is respon- 


sible for the resultant confusion in- 


regard to size. The ignorance of the 
buying public and the clerk who 
sells the merchandise tends only to 
increase the difficulty. A nainsook 
union suit to fit comfortably must 
be loose. In order to be perfectly 
comfortable in a cloth undergar- 
ment, a man who would wear a size 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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The? Automobile 
Band Type Brake 


A feature of Tolhursts that cuts down wring- 
ng time and speeds up output. 


The self-locking automobile type of 
band brake used on Tolhurst Ex- 
fra¢tors cuts down the coasting 
fime, after shutting off the power, 
and brings the basket to a dead halt 
in a few seconds. No power is con- 
sumed in braking. Capacity loads, 
thoroughly extracted, run through 
in the shortest time, are reasons 
why users of Tolhursts obtain 
greater output. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
Troy, N. Y. 
New York Office: 111 Broadway 


HE Klipstein organization offers the cumulative knowledge 
gained in a fifty-one year period of contact with those chemi- 
cal industries governing textile processes from r 


finished fabric. 


The practical application of this com 
research is exemplified in 


to the 
Textile 


KLIPSTEIN TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


BICHROMATES 
PRUSSIATES 
STARCHES 


BETA NAPHTHOL 
-POTATO FLOUR 
PARANITRANILINE DEXTRINE 


Sizings---Sotteners---Finishes 


FORMIC ACID 


A: KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St 


Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia 
Providence, R. 1. 


Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW YORK CITY’ Represented in Canada 
A. Klipstein & Co., L 


12 St. Peter St. 
Montreal. 


An Offering 
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the Textile Machinery Shops 


(Continued from last week) 


N Wednesday morning, January 

9, I called at 11 o'clock at the 
office of Universal Winding Com- 
pany, and the secretary, Mr. E- O. 
Smith, introduced me to Mr. Joseph 
R. Leeson, the founder of the busi- 
ness and an internationally known 
manufacturer of textile machinery. 


Joseph R. Leeson. } 


I found Mr. Leeson a_ striking 
looking gentleman, with keen*#bright 
eyes and with an unusual command 
of language. 

He was a member of the eouneil 
of two Massachusetts. Governors, 
and has always taken an interest in 
public affairs and is very highly 
regarded. 

I asked Mr. Leeson {o tell me 
something of the early history of 
the winding machinery industry and 
for more than an hour he talked 
upon that subject and the affairs of 
the world today. 

Mr. Leeson came to this country 
from England, when a young man, 
primarily for the purpose of becom- 
ing an American eitizen and in order 
fo make a living he secured the 
agency in this country for English 
linen yarns, most of which were 
then used for sewing shoes. 

On account of the service he gave 
his customers, his business” grew 
and finally someone suggested that 
a Mr. Bishop, who had been with a 
shoe machinery firm, would make 
him a good salesman and he em- 
ployed him. He is the same Mr. 
Bishop who is now vice-president of 
the Universal Winding Company and 
is well known by the yarn manu- 
facturers of the South. 

Mr. Leeson realized that his cus- 
tomers wasted much yarn due to the 
fact that it came in balls and usually 
tangled in unwinding. 


He wrote the English manufactur- 
ers but they stated that it was 
impossible to wind yarn in any other 
way. 


Mr: Leeson was not satisfied and 
in talking with Mr. Bishop learned 
that a man named Wardwell had 
invented a machine for sewing shoes. 
He sent for Mr. Wardwell, told him 
what he wanted and in a very short 
time Wardwell built a machine that 


By David Clark, Editor 


wound a tube exactly like the Uni- 
versal Winding Company tube of 
today. 

The machine created quite a sen- 
sation and not only greatly increased 
the twine business of Joseph R. 
Leeson & Co. but there was such a 
demand that Mr. Leeson began to 
build the machines under Ward- 


~well’s supervision and that was the 


JOSEPH R. LEESON, President 


beginning of the Universal Winding 
Company. 

A short time later a knitter of 
hosiery came to Mr. Leeson with a 
request for a machine that would 
wind yarn so that one end of the 
package would be larger than the 
other. 

Mr. Wardwell at first said that it 
could not be done but with encour- 
agement and suggestions from Mr. 
Leeson went to work and in a short 


large export business and Mr. 


fime produced the first cone winder 
ever constructed. 

In more recent years a third de- 
velopment, that of rewinding filling, 
has been added to the tube winders 
and cone winders. 

“Practically all textile threads that 
are woven, said Mr. Leeson, “have 
to be wound in some way. I will 
not,’ he added, live to see the full 


of Universal Winding Company 


development of the winding busi- 
ness, and I doubt if my son will, but 
his son will witness a great devel- 
opment.” 


Mr. Leeson has recently returned 
from a trip around the world, dur- 
ing which he visited the agencies of 
the Universal Winding Company in 
many foreign countries. They do a 
Jo- 
seph R. Leeson is known wherever 
textiles are manufactured. 


PLANT OF UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


I thoroughly enjoyed the hour I 
spent with Mr. Leeson. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Leaving Boston at 8 a. m., Thurs- 
day, January 10, I reached Worces- 
ter about 9:15 and drove to the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

I inquired for Mr. J. H. Johnson, 
who has charge of the advertising 
and is also, I believe, purchasing 
agent. 

After a short talk with Mr. John- 
son, he sent for H. R. Nickerson, who 
showed me over the shops. 

We stopped for a short while at 
the office of Phil Heyward and he 
expressed the regret that. he was 
leaving in a few minutes for New 
York and therefore would not see 
me after I had gone over the shops: 

People usually regard Crompton 
& Knowles as manufacturers of 
gingham looms exclusively, but on 
entering the first door. I bumped 
into a felt loom’ 38C inches wide 
which was under construction and 
was told that they did build them 
as high as 480 inches wide. 

I knew that they built heavy duck 
looms but had no idea of the wide 
variety of looms they build for ecar- 
pets, felts, narrow fabrics, ete. 

Some of the big specialty looms 
sell for as high as $10,000 and all of 
the heavy looms are much more ex- 
pensive than gingham looms. 

One very interesting department 
was that for testing. the woods used 
in loom construction. They consider 
the matter of the wooden part on 
looms of sufficient importance to 
keep a force of men testing the 
wearing qualities, strength and 
elasticity of each shipment of wood. 
The same idea is carried out in 
other departments, for they are ex- 
ceedingly careful of the materials 
they use. 


Their foundry is filled with ma- 


chine drawn moulds, all modern de- 
vices, and covers a large area. 


There were drill presses and mill- 
ing machines, the drill presses filling 
many jarge rooms and all of them 
especially adapted to the efficient 
manufacture of certain parts. 


They do not make their own 
shuttles except the peculiar little 
shuttles used in the narrow fabrics 
or tube looms. 


On certain floors large gangs of 
looms were under erection and as 
soon as the erection is completed 
they are operated to see that every- 
thing is in first-class condition. 

Their exhibit room contained 
looms ranging from dress gingham 
to the heaviest duck and Axminster 
carpel looms, and showed a variety 
of specialty looms. 


Crompton & Knowles dobbies have 
an enviable reputation and I wateh- 
ed the machinists carefully fitting 
and adjusting them. 


All wearing parts are case hard- 
ened in automatically controlled and 
registering ovens. 

They run an open shop and every- 
where it is kept very clean. 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works built 11,500 looms in 1923 and 
of that number 6,000 were gingham 
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looms. They are now building many 
looms for Southern mills. 

I neglected to state that cotton is 
only a portion of their business, as 
they build many looms for the silk, 
worsted and jute trade. 


B- S. Roy & Sons. 


Leaving the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, I drove in a taxi to 
the plant of B. S. Roy & Sons at 775 
Southbridge ‘street, where we had a 
very pleasant interview with my 
friend, W. A. Underwood, who is 
manager and assistant treasurer. He 
also introduced me to Mr. Duncan 
H. Dewar, who has recently become 
president and treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

B. S. Roy & Co. is an old estab- 
lished concern which was started in 
1868. 

They are the largest.and most ex- 
perienced manufacturers of emery 
grinder machinery for card wires. 

They build traverse grinders and 
roller grinders and also specialize 
on napper roller grinders. 

Their grinders are adapted for 
grinding woolen and cotton cards, 
garnets, shears, nappers and calen- 
der ‘rolls. 

E. M. Terryberry represents them 
in the South and does a consider- 
able volume of ‘business. 

They also do a large export busi- 
ness particularly with China and 
Japan. 

Leaving B. 8. Roy & Co., I took a 
street car to the Bancroft Hotel, as 
the Rotary Club lunch was due that 
day and I knew I would see a num- 
ber of acquaintances. 

The first one I met was Ed Mar- 


ble, of Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


I like Ed, but he belongs to a tight- 
wad firm. They very seldom adver- 
tise and when they do the Southern 
Textile Bulletin is one journal that 
is always left out. The textile jour- 
nals have played a big part in build- 
ing up the textile industry and have 
been the indirect result of thou- 
sands of dollars of orders going to 
Curtis & Marble but that firm being, 
as above said, of the tight-wad va- 
riety, keep all they get. 

When the South gets ready to 
build textile machinery they should 
begin on cloth room machinery. 


There is nothing particularly diffi- 


cult about building cloth room ma- 
chinery and we believe that an or- 
ganization for that purpose could 
be easily financed. We have been 
informed that there is a very large 
profit in cloth room machinery 
whereas some manufacturers of 
other lines have barely been able 
to break even. 

Very soon after meeting Ed Mar- 
ble, my friends Harry Coley, Phil 
Marsden and Herbert Midgley, of 
Howard Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, came in, and as it was ladies’ 
day at the Rotary Club, Mrs. Mars- 
den and Mrs. Midgley were also 
present. I sat at table with them 
and enjoyed all of the meeting ex- 
cept the last half of a long-winded 
speech upon European conditions. 


Howard Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


After the meeting I went to How- 
ard. Bros. Manufacturing Company 
and spent a very interesting hour 
going over their plant with Phil 
Marsden, who is superintendent. 
Every man he spoke to as we went 
through replied with a smile and it 
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was easy to see that there was an 
ATLANTIC 


unusually good feeling between the 


Ahhh 
Ahhh 


woolen and worsted mills instead of 
to cotton mills. Also they manu- 
facture wire heddles in a large vol- 
ume. 

For their woo! trade they have to 
use a great deal of leather and it 
was interesting to note the method 
of selecting perfect leather and 
working it down to the right size. 

Their card elothing machines 
were almost without exception built 
by them along special designs per- 
fected by the president, Herbert 
Midgley, who was formerly superin- 
tendent of the shops and were doing 
beautiful work. It was especially 
interesting to me to watch the 
building of the clothing foundation. 

Specially constructed cotton and 
wool cloth about 90 inches wide is 
fed through calenders, two pieces 
of cloth at a time, and is glued to- 
gether with glue mixed with linseed 
oil. They, of course, make different 
foundations for different kinds of . 
clothing, but the foundation when I 
went through had in it two layers 
of cloth from the Meritas Mills at Portsmouth NH 
Columbus, Ga. When all the layers 
are put together and dried the cloth “Yew York Charlotte Fhiladelphr- 
is fed through a machine with re- ( Goston 
volving cutters set the proper dis- , 
tance apart to cut the foundation ’ 
the right width. 

Their foundation certainly had 
every appearance of being as good fF 
as could be made. 

After the teeth are put into the 
foundation the sides are trimmed by 
passing through a machine with re- 
volving cutters and then every inch 
of the clothing is inspected by girls. 

The inspection work is so close 
and minute that the inspection girls 
take 15 minutes of rest at intervals 
during the day. 


I have heard of card clothing be- 
ing broken when the cards are being 
clothed but after seeing how foun- 
dations are made I am convinced 
that any such break is not due to 
defective clothing but to some extra 
or unusual straw put on, in a eare- 
less moment, by the man clothing 
the card. 


It was interesting to watch the mm 
men of Howard Bros. clothe and & 
grind flats and test them the entire 3 
length with a sliding tester. = 

As showing the careful work of & 
Howard Bros. I will cite one in- 3\ 
stance. = | 

They found that card flats were 8 } , 
sometimes dropped when being ta- & 
ken out of the box at the mill and ; 
as one end hit the floor, they were 
slightly sprung. 

After being ground at Howard 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF CO 


Providence 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


LOOM 
/DROP WIRES 


For forty years this plant 
has manufactured precision 


steel products. This experi- 
= ence make drop p wires accuracy ané. 
“eR ; ‘ , _ & processes o ardening, tempering an hishing are at our disposa ur drop & 
Bros., one end of every flat is drop = Wires are made to accurate dimensions with satin finish and always entirely & 
ped and if the tester shows the & free from burrs Regularly made for all makes of looms. What are your | 


slightest. sprung place . they..are = 


ground again. A worn place in the THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
floor bears evidence of this system. 
It was interesting to watch the novia 
machines twist the wire heddles and Providence, R. lI. 
(Continued on Page 23) 


Southern Representative: 
SLAUGHTER-McCABE CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


ee In the South we know Howard 
Bros. Manufacturing Company as 
a manufacturers of card and doffer 
fillets and top flat clothing, and I 
was surprised to see the wide va 
riety of their products, 
In the first place, a very large 
portion of their output goes to the 
| 
= 

GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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5 H. P. Morse Chain driving 
R. P. M., Driven 815 R..P. M., 


CHAIN DRIVES 


Driver 1120 
Center Distance inches 


Maxime of Power 
Morse Silent Chain Drives give you the full benefit of the power developed 


by your motors. 


They insure maximum production by transmitting 98.6% 
of the motor’s power to your machine. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. 
702 Candler Blidg., "Parl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

1402 Bldg. 
BOSTON, 


1 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTH, N. C. 
404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Room 803, 4112 West Adams St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


421 Engineers Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO 
1761 Wazee St., R. M. Parsons 
DETROIT, MICH. 
7601 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Finance Bidg., Morse Eng. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Room 1871, 50 Church 8t.., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
413 Third St., 's., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Co. 
MONTREAL, QUE., CAN. 
St. Bidg., Jones & Glassco 


g’d. 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
612 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
Westinghouse Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Monadnock Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, 


M. 

Chemical .. Morse Eng. Co. 
TORONTO, ON AN. 
Bank of Bidg., & 

Glassco Reg’ d. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 
Dufferin St., 


Jones 


CAN. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson Lane 


Works and Office , 


Atlantic, Mass. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


Size 


‘“‘The Warps Best Friend’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


and most exacting mills. 


Box 69, 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the largest 
You are due yourself an investigation. 


Write For Testimonials. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


‘No, 


Sizes in Underwear’ 


(Continued from Page 143) 
5 in an elastic knitted union suit, 
buys a size 7. Suppose he is a man 
who changes the type of garment 
he wears with the change of sea- 
sons. When fall comes he goes 
forth to buy his knitted union suits, 
and informs the credulous clerk, 
who is content with making a sale 
and not a customer, that he wears 
a size 7 union suit. He gets it, wears 
it, and being accustomed to the loose 
fitting cut and sewn garment, this 
gentleman never realizes that he is 
not perfectly fitted—never dreams of 
the luxurious ease that could be his 
in a correctly sized and fitted elastic, 
well ventilated, form fitting knitted 
union suit. These are conditions 
resulting from the use of two types 
of garments, proof of which has 
been given me by a few observant 
department managers both in whole- 
sale and retail establishments. The 
upward tendency in the size assort- 
ment which you gentlemen specify 
against your orders substantiates the 
truth of these assertions. This up- 
ward tendency is a development of 
recent years and can be traced to 
the more widespread use of the cut 
and sewn type of garment and the 
entrance of more and more cut 
price, cut size manufacturers and 
distributors. Time was when a size 
2.union suit was a necessary insti- 
tution—every case assortment con- 
tained at least a half a dozen. Today 
they are the bugbear of stock keep- 
ers—yet today you see on the streets 
just as many people as formerly who 


should be wearing that size 2 knitted 


undergarment. All this confusion of 
sizes is due to the development of 
two distinct types of union suits, 
using supposedly the same standard 
and system of measurement, and to 
the fact that the buying public is as 
ignorant of the causes of this con- 
fusion as they are of their own size. 


All of the factors of size in union 


‘suits with which I have. dealt thus 


far have had to do with the gar- 
ment in the making. The fault has 
lain with the manufacturer and, at 
times, with the careless distributor. 
But a union suit turned out by even 
the most reliable manufacturer may 
suffer various vicissitudes of fate 
and laundry, which will be sure to 
bring about a complaint on the 
score of size. A manufacturer may 
box a garment that measures up to 
all requirements of the size stand- 
ard. He may have utilized in its 
making all his skill and experience, 
all his technical knowledge. He may 
have made provisions for the addi- 
tional elasticity of fine gauge tuck 


stitch or swiss rib and given consid- 
eration to the takeup of knitted 


fabrics laying in stock for long 
periods, but all of his efforts and his 
wisdom can be set at naught by a 
laundry. We all. know wool shrinks. 
That is the nature of the animal 
fibre, and unusual care must be ex- 
erted in the washing of a union suit 
made of this material. Careful 
housewives, as a rule, do not send 
woolens to the laundry. But cotton 
is different, according to the com- 
mon belief. Cotton doesn't shrink! 
it doesn’t shrink in the sense 
that wool does. Nevertheless, I have 
seen a full combed peeler mercer- 
ized union suit come back from its 


stocks. 
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brittle, so diminutive as to be utterly 


unfit for further use. I hesitate to 
say that this suit had been shrunk. 
A more descriptive diagnosis would 
be shriveled or withered. Laundry 
shrinkage has much to do with the 
problem of size and with the prob- 
lem of returned merchandise. In an 
actual test the best laundry in Piqua, 
Ohio, returned a roll of cotton cloth 
shrunk somewhat over 26 per cent. 
It is high time that certain laundry 
owners should write the secretary of 
the Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
Association, asking for information 
that would enable them to launder 
knitted underwear more efficiently. 
And it is welcome news that the 
association is furnishing this infor- 
mation promptly. 

These are the factors and influ- 
ences which are at work in the © 
underwear industry making the 
problem of a correctly sized and 
fitted union suit a most difficult one. 
That the present condition is de- 
plorable has finally been recognized 
by the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, who 
have taken remedial action. But the 
results of the work of this commit- 
tee will not be available for many 
months. “A long and tedious inves- 
tigation lies ahead of them. Mean- 
while there is real corrective and . 
constructive work which you, as 
department managers, can be doing. 
First of all, investigate your own 
See if all of the lines you 
handle come up to the correct 
standard of sizes. You all carry one 
high grade line which is your spe-— 
cial pride, You feel that pride be- 
cause you feel that line is honest 
merchandise, good to look at, good 
to wear, and profitable to carry. It 
costs more, but it is worth it. That 
line of union suits, in all probability, 
justifies your confidence by measur- 
ing up to all standards. I am posi- 
tive a great many of you gentlemen 
have a line like that and I am 
equally’ sure the balance of you 
have one which you think is as 
good. Compare your cheaper mer- 
chandise with this pet child of yours 
and if the results surprise you un- 
pleasantly—clean house. 


Next instruct all of your salesmen 
in the art of measuring a man for a 
union suit and then measuring the 
union suit to see if it is the size that 
it is marked. Preach the gospel of 
a perfect fit to your sales force and 
make them a band of apostles of the 


new belief—the belief that every 


man can and should have underwear 
satisfaction and comfort. Let your 
men instruct the clerks in the stores 
they call upon. A little missionary 
work of this kind is but a wider 
application of intelligent sales effort. 
I know of one very large city that 
is entirely sold on a brand of union 
suits made by one of your direct 
selling friends, simply because of 
constructive work along this line, 
done by the city salesman. I spent 
three days in that city and'I frankly 
confess that it was the hardest three 
days of missionary work I ever put 
in. Every department manager and > 
every clerk wore that competitive 
suit and was comfortably fitted, and, 
what is more, those clerks, compe- 
tently instructed, were correctly 
fitting their customers and selling 
underwear satisfaction. 

On the other hand, a few weeks 


first trip to the laundry so harsh, soago while in the underwear depart- 
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ment of a large jobbing house, I 
overheard a salesman attempting to 
sell my own line to a customer. The 
customer balked on the question of 
price, but after listening to some 
really good sales talk, he compro- 
mised by selecting a very fine num- 
ber for his personal use, saying he 
would try the merchandise himself 
to see if it was all that it had been 
represented. He gave his order for 
a half dozen size 44 and the order 
was so entered. I interrupted at that 
point and asked permission to use 
the tape on the customer. He meas- 
ured a perfect 64 trunk, or size 4. 


These two experiences have con- 
vinced me that a lot more under- 
wear can be sold by wholesalers if 
their sales force are educated to an 
intelligent use of the tape line. It is 
size that counts in union suits much 
more than color or material, for size 
gives comfort and satisfaction. I 
have attempted to give you a true 
standard of sizes, to point out the 
_ gauses for and results of the unfor- 
- tunate undermining of this standard, 
and finally I have suggested a 
method of regaining that standard 
which should result in a_ better, 
. cleaner and more profitable busi- 
ness, 


Russian Textile Syndicate Buys in 
America. 


Washington, D, C—This statement 
was issued here by persons inter- 
ested in Russian trade relations with 
the United States: 


“The first real steps toward trade 
on a large seale between Russia and 
the United States were taken re- 
cently in the organization of the 
Russian Textile Syndicate, Inc., a 
New York corporation, with offices 
at 1420 Broadway, New York.: This is 
the American purchasing agent of 
the Russian textile syndicate of 
Russia, a State trust manufacturing 
textiles. The first ship load of cot- 
ton, $2,500,000 worth, bought by the 
‘syndicate, will sail on a Norwegian 
steamer from New Orleans for Mur- 
manski Russia, about February 1. 
Other steamers will follow in suc- 
cession with cotton, cotton milling 
machinery and cotton seed, for the 
syndicate will spend $40,000,000 or 
$50,000,000 in this country during 
the next 12 months. 

“The Russian textile syndicate 


bought $40,000,000 worth of cotton, 


most of it American, last year. It 
bought this cotton in Bremen and 
Liverpool, because, owing to trade 
arrangements with Germany and 
Great Britain, it is easier for Russia 
to do business in these countries. 
But buying in Germany and Eng- 
land, it had to pay middleman’s 
profits, and it had reason to believe 
that American cotton was regraded 
abroad, so that what was sold here 
at a certain grade went into its 
hands as of a. grade higher, and 
therefore costlier- Also, cotton ab- 
sorbs moisture in crossing the ocean, 
and Russia had to pay for 10 pounds 
of water in each bale when it bought 
in Germany or England. So it was 
determined to face the difficulty of 
trading with this country in the ab- 
sence of diplomatic relations rather 
than pay Bremen or Liverpool 
prices. What these difficulties were, 
Mr. Victor P. Nogin, president of the 
Russian Textile Syndicate, who is 
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about to return to Moscow, explain- 


ed to members of the administration | 


one day this week. 

“It has been denied that there are 
any obstacles to trade between Rus- 
sia and the United States. Mr. Nogin, 
after a long trip through New Eng- 
land and the South, explained just 
what practical difficulties he en- 
countered. They were not. great 
enough to prevent his buying cotton 
here. He will still get it cheaper 
here than he could in Bremen or 
Liverpool, but they add considerably 
to the cost of cotton in Russia. And 
it is only the fact that the United 
States is the sole producer of cot- 
ton that brings this business here. 


Test Case of Tariff Cotton Goods 
Schedule. 


An important test case came un- 
der the cotton goods schedule of the 
tariff act of 1922 was submitted to 
the Board of United States General 
Appraisers this week for determina- 
tion. The case, presented in the 
name of Elms & Sellon and E-. Wied- 
man, cotton goods importers of New 
York, 
ment of ginghams, imported from 
David and John Anderson, Ltd., of 
Glasgow. 


On entry, these Hneacis were 
taxed at the appropriate rates tn 
the cotton goods paragraphs and 


subjected to an additional duty of 5» 


per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 903 of the 1922 law, on the 


ground that they were made on the - 


drop-box loom. The importers con- 
tended that they were made on the 
circular and not the drop-box loom, 
and therefore should not pay the 
additional 5 per cent rate. 


EK. F. A. Place, of Brooks & Brooks, | 


attorneys for the importers, placed 
William A. Readman, a director of 
David and John Anderson, Ltd., of 
Glasgow, on the stand. Mr. Read- 
man testified to the effect that these 


ginghams are not made on the drop- 


box, but on a circular loom. 


The government, represented by 
special United States Attorney Sam- 
uel M. Richardson, opposed this 
claim, and placed several mill men 
on the stand. John Watson, of the 
Lorraine Mills, and A. Reynolds, of 
the Butler Mills, testified for the 
government. Government Examiner 
William H- Parkhill also appeared 
for the government. 


Mill interests in Boston, Fall 
River, New Bedford, Pawtucket and 


involves the customs treat- - 
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SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Griffin, Ga. Greenville, 8. C. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 


finishing purposes. 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced er Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


tors, 


Ask us for Booklet “BP 


McCausland Quality 
Sheet Metal Construction 


Complete Slasher Hood and Fan 
Exhaust Systems, Dust 
Exhaust Systems, 
veyor Piping, Ventila- 
Skylights, 
and Gear Casings. 


J.N. McCAUS LAND & CO., Charlotte N. C. 


other sections are closely following — 


the outcome of this case. 


The Elms & Sellon case was sub- 
mitted for decision. The E. Wied- 


man case was put over until the 


April term of the customs board. 


Greek Carpet Manufacturer Desires 
American Business. 


A Greek manufacturer of carpets 
and. rugs desires to sell Oriental 
carpets which will be madee in any 
quantity or design, and will send 
samples on request, according to a 
report from Consul General W. L. 
Lowrie, Athens. Terms are partial 
payment with the order, and the 
balance against documents in New 
York. The name of the manufac- 
turer may be obtained from the 
Textile Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Corporation 


/LOOM BEAM HEADS 


All Steel 


NON ELASTIC WEB 


JACK SPOOLS 


Patent Pending 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


SECTION BEAM HEADS 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 


BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Sou. Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


DIASTAZYME 


starches, sizings, etc. 


use, having high starch liquefying power. 


Ask for sample 
The product will prove itself 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


A product for the conversion and removal of 


DIASTAZYME is especially adjusted for textile 
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As of February First. 


FEBRUARY ist will be the halfway 

point of the cotton year and it is 
well to compare the cotton disap- 
pearance of the past six months 
with that of the six months yet to 
come. 


Consumption of American mills to 
January ist was 2,510,000 bales and 
if we add 500 for January the six 
months will show an American con- 
sumption of 3,010,000 bales. 
‘Exports up to January 20th were 
3,720,000: bales. We ean conserva- 
tively estimate that by February ist 
they will reach 3,850,000 bales. 

Cotton disappearance will there- 
fore be to February ist 3,040,000 
consumption plus 3,850,000 exports, 
or 6,850,000 bales. 

The cotton in 
August ist was 1,700,000 bales which, 
added to a crop of 10,100,000 bales, 
gives:a maximum supply of 411,800,- 
000 bales. 


Bales 
Six month disappearance. 6,850,000 
Remaining supply 4,950,000 


With the exception of a small 
amount of imports there can be no 
other cotton. | 

In spite of bad business American 
consumption can be counted on to 
require 500,000 bales per month, or 
3,000,000 bales to August ist. In case 
of improvement of business more 
will be needed. 


Remaining supply 4,950,000 
Minimum. American con- 
sumption during next six 


Available remainder 


With exports running over 500,000 
bales during January we will realize 
on February ist that if American 
mills are to run there is only 1,950,- 
000 available for export during the 
next six months and that amount 
only in case the farmers.and.spec- 
ulators turn loose every bale they 
hold. 

Moreover, these calculations pro- 
vide not a bale of cotton for Ameri- 
can consumption or exports during 


United States 


_ 4,950,000 O 


August and it must be realized that 
very little American new cotton will 
be available during that month. 

In the midst of a professional bear 
drive such as has been going on and 
which is, we believe, fostered by 
interests that desire to buy cheap 
cotton goods we are likely to lose 
sight of the real situation.. 

In spite of all the talk against 
high prices England and the Conti- 
nent are buying cotton at an unusual 
rate, the exports in one single day 
recently having been 111,000 bales. 

Our mills are going to wake up 
too late to the fact they have allowed 
foreign mills to get too much cotton 
and that American mills will have 
to be idle because of a lack of cotton 
and American operatives be out of 
work. 

Much capital is being made and 
will be made of a prospective vast 
increase in acreage: 

Do not forget that the last crop 
was planted under the inspiration of 
30-cent cotton and that ‘the farmers 
of the South made almost a maxi- 
mum effort. 


Even witn the predicted 40,000,000 
acres there is no certainty of a large 
crop and with a 12,500,000 to 413,000,- 
000 bale crop we will be next Jan- 
uary exactly where we are today. 


We predict a material advance in 
the price of cotton after March ist 
if not before then and we urge 
Southern mills to get their supply 
of cotton that will be needed to 
operate their mills to August (st. 

European mills are alive to the 
situation and are getting their sup- 
ply as exports show. 


Will Cotton Follow? 


NLY a short time ago they were 

bearing the wool market but 
this week the following dispatch has 
come from England: 


London, Jan. 19.—Demand in 
raw wool continues active as 
shown by the Liverpool sales of 
Thursday and friday. Conti- 
nental and British buyers liter- 
ally fell over each other to get 
supplies from the 34,000 bales 
offered. Consequently, they paid 
dearly. Prices ruled higher than 


at Hull last week, and 15 to 20 
per cent higher than the De- 
cember rates at London. 

While this further apprecia- 
tion coincides with conditions 
prevailing at the sources of sup- 
ply, it is causing concern in 
industry here, which finds it 
impossible to keep up with the 
runaway tendency of raw mate- 
rial. 


The statistical position of cotton 
is much better than wool and this 
dispatch may give an idea of what 
may happen in the cotton markets. 


The Attitude of Buyers. 


This extract from the New York 
Times gives an idea of the present 
attitude of the buyers of cotton 
goods: 

“While there was a great deal of 
inquiry and looking around in the 
primary markets during the past 
week, owing to the presence in the 
city of the members of the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association 
and its associated bodies, the 
amount of actual business resulting 
from the visit of these jobbers was 
comparatively small. As a matter 
of fact, they sampled rather than 
bought—when they did anything. In 
their private as well as in their 
publie discussions the wholesalers 
expressed themselves as being quite 
hopeful of the outlook for the year’s 
business. They stressed the cheering 
indications which are obvious, such 
as general employment, with its 
accompanying high wages, and the 
depleted stocks in the hands of re- 
tailers, which need replenishing: 
But the note of caution was appar- 
ent in the determination not to buy 
in advance of needs. They are evi- 
dently of the impression that to 
attempt to purchase too far ahead 
would only result in boosting prices, 
justification for which would be 
found in the added cost of raw 
materials and the high labor scales. 
Thus far, because of the piecemeal 
method of buying, they have in- 
duced producers to keep down 
prices to a minimum that offered 
little or no profit, in order to main- 
tain operation of their plants. The 
plan having been successful to date, 
it is apparently intended to continue 
it, except where some special in- 
ducements are offered to warrant a 
departure. No matter how good the 
immediate outlook may appear, the 
jobbers are reluctant to take any 
risks. | | 

“A little later on, when matters are 
more clarified, there will be an 
easing up of this condition in all 
likelihood. Much depends on the 
course of retail business.” 


A Yarn Spinner’s Protest. 


The following letter speaks for 
itself: 


Editor Textile Bulletin: 


We have been manufacturing cot- 
ton yarns for a great many years. 
Many of these years have shown but 
little profit; many no profit at all, 
and a good many years have shown 
us very large losses. 

We confess we are very much dis- 
couraged over the prospects for 
1924. Frankly, we see no hope for 
the industry as a whole until there 
is a radical change in the selling 


offered 41 cents for 16-2. 


Thursday, January 24, 1924. 


methods of the Southern mills. The 
“system” as now in vogue is ruining 
us all. It is time something is done 
about it. “Competition” (?) is such 


that we cannot get bare cost for our 


product. It is a “buyer's” market. 
In fact, it has gotten to be a “buy- 
er’s” market all the time. Which 
means that we as manufacturers do 
not price our own goods, but accept 
the best prices we can get the yarn 
buyer to offer us for our product. 

We repeat, we cannot get COST 
for our yarns. 

Understand, we are not asking for 
a PROFIT: Yet we went into busi- 
ness solely to make a. profit on our 
investment, experience, and knowl- 
edge of the manufacturing business: 
Vain hope! 

Some say cotton is too high and 
give that as a reason why a yarn 
spinner cannot sell his product at a 
profit. But I don’t believe the price 
of cotton has anything whatever to 
do with the trading principles of a 
yarn. buyer. No matter what the 
price of cotton is, Mr. Yarn Buyer 
never intends to allow the spinner a 
profit. 

A few months ago, we might have 
had cotton at 20% cents—cheap. 

Could we get a profit based on 
this? We could not. We were of- 
fered 34 cents for 16-2. Was there 
a profit possible with cotton at 25 
cents? There was not. We were 
With cot- 
ton at 35 cents, can we get a profit? 
40 cents? 45 cents? 

No profit at any level. 

Should cotton ever again sell at 
10 cents there would still be no 
profit in manufacturing yarns, with 
our present selling methods in 
force. 


With cotton at 10 cents, Mr. Yarn 
Buyer would expect to buy his 16-2 
chain warps at 22% cents per pound. 
At 18 cents, he would expect to buy 
al 34 cents—and so on. 

The point is, no matter what the 
price prevailing for cotton, the yarn 
buyer expects to get his require- 
ments on a basis that not only would 
not show the spinner a profit, but 
would show him a_ considerable 
loss on every pound his plant turned 
out. 

Just let the March and May quo- 
tations weaken a little further right 
now, and regardless of the fact spot 
cotton would still be strongly held 
at around 35 cents, you would see 
friend Yarn Buyer offering 48 cents 
for his requirements in 16-2 warps. 
And the weaker cotton becomes, the 
lower Mr- Yarn Buyer would bid— 
always bidding a price that would 
show the spinner a loss no matter 
whether cotton is available at 30, 28, 
25, 20, 15, 12% or 10 cents. 


On the other hand, supposing cot- 
ton were to drop from today’s level 
to 10 cents (as it did in 1921), and 
then about-faced and started on an 
upward price climb again, could we 
reasonably expect Mr. Yarn Buyer 
to respond quickly to the higher 
price levels, and cheerfully raise his 
bids from day to day? No! He 
would follow reluctantly, and beef, 
and “b-ache,” and always be behind 
the cotton market in his bids, and 
never offer a price that would allow 
a spinner cost—much less a profit— 
based on the day’s quotations for 
raw cotton. 

I am not overdrawing the picture; 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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J. C. Faris has resigned as second 
hand in No. 1 spinning, day run, 
Glover Mills Gompany, Clover, 8. C. 


L. A. Davis is now second hand in 
carding at the Flint Manufacturing 
Company No. 2, Gastonia, N. C. 


Cooper Smith has been appointed 
superintendent of the Shawmut 
(Ala.) Mills. | 


Tom Perry has resigned as second 
hand in No. 1 carding at night. Clo- 
ver Mills Company, Clover, 8. C. 


James R. Corley has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at 
the Aragon (Ga.) Mills. 


G. L. Gadden has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer weav- 
ing at the Aragon (Ga.) Mills. 


W. B. Hagans has resigned as card 
grinder at Clover Mills Company, 
Clover, 8. C. 


—. -, Campbell has been appoint- 
ed treasurer of the Woodstock Mills, 
Anniston, Ala. 


Seymour Rosedale has resigned as 
treasurer of the Woodstock Mills, 
Anniston, Ala. 


Arthur Young has accepted -the 
position of superintendent of the 
Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherfordton, 
N.. G. 


Mrs. W. H. Adams has been elect- 
ed president of the Ruby Cotton 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


A. G. Thatcher has resigned as 
president of the Standard-Thatcher- 
Coosa Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


J. S. Verlenden, of Philadelphia, 
has been elected president of the 
Standard-Thatcher-Coosa Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


S. C. Mace, from Gastonia, N. C., is 
now second hand in No. 1 carding 
at night, Clover Mills Company, Clo- 
ver, 8... 


W. B. Brackett has resigned as 
second hand in No. 2 carding at 
night, Clover Mills Company, Clover, 
8. C. 


S. H. Hendrick, from Gastonia, N. 
C., has accepted the position of sec- 
ond hand in night carding No. 2, 
Glover Mills Company, Clover, 8. C. 


A. H. Todd, from Avon Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has aecepted the posi- 
tion of card grinder, Clover Mills 
Company, Clover, S- C. 


Esco Brackett has been promoted 
from oiler to second hand in No. 1 
spinning, day run, Clover Mills Com- 
pany, Clover. 8. C. 


J. €. Jenkins has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in No. 2 twister room, day 
run, Clover Mills Company, Clover, 
5. C. 


Knox Long has been transferred 
from second hand in No. 2 spinning 
at night to second hand in No. 2 
twister room, day run, Clover Mills 
Company, Clover, 8- C. 
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W. H. Starnes is now overseer of 
spinning at the Flint Manufacturing 
Company No. 2, Gastonia, N. C. 


Harrill has been elected 


secretary of the Grace Cotton Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Robert Hagans has been promoted 
from oiler to second hand in No. 2 
spinning at night, Clover Mills Com- 
pany, Clover, 8. C. 


H. B. Maxwell has been trans- 
ferred from master mechanic and 
electrician to shipping clerk and 
outside overseer, Clover Mills Com- 
pany, Clover, 8. C. 


W. F. Ritch has been promoted ff 


from mechanic to master mechanic 
and eleetrician at Clover Mills Com- 
pany, Clover, S. C. 


Dick Ward, from Mayer's Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C.. has accepted posi- 


-tion as mechanic, Clover Mills Com- 


pany, Clover, S. €. 


W. H. Hagans has resigned as 
overseer carding and combing at 


night, Clover Mills Company, Clover, 
5. C 


K. §. Tanner has 
president and treasurer of the 
Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherfordton, 
N. C-, which he and his associates 
recently purchased. 


Joseph Hyde has resigned as over- 


seer weaving at the Aragon (Ga.) 
Mills and aceepted a similar position 
with the Lafayette (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


J. O. Epps, from Trenton Cotton 
the position of overseer carding and 
combing at night, Clover Mills Com- 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has accepted 
pany. Clover, S. C. 


Barnard Murphy has resigned as 
superintendent of the Shawmut 
(Ala.). Mills to become superintend- 
ent and resident manager of the 
Lullwater Manufacturing Company, 
Thomson, Ga. 


L. W. Waters has resigned as sup- 
ply room clerk and assistant pur- 
chasing agent at the Milstead (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Company and _ will 
enter the life insurance business in 
Gainesville, Ga. 


W. R. Eastridge, from Osage Man- 
ufacturing Company, Bessemer City, 
N. C., has accepted position as over- 
seer Carding and combing, Nos. 1 and 
2 _— Mills Company, Clover, 
S. 


B. E. Geer, president of Judson — 


Mills, the Southern Worsted Cor- 
poration and the Southern Franklin 
Process Company, all of Greenville, 
has been elected president of the 
American Bank & Trust Co., of that 
city. 

E- C. Goodwin has resigned as 
second hand in carding at the 
Smyre Manufacturing Company, 
Gastonia, N. C,, to become overseer 
of carding at the Flint Manufactur- 
ing Company No. 2, of the same 
place. 
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obbins 


and Spools 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


~The Dana S. Courtney Co. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. | 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cotton mills—‘“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 


dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 
reeds, etc., highest quality material and workman- 


ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE CO. 


GREENVILLE “PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex’’ Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete Nickel-Plated 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 


Copper-Plated 
Plain Finish 


assembled Greenville, S. ¢. Improved 
Harness Frames Loom "Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 

Leno Doups Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Southern Manager Combs 
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Gastonia, N. C—The Gray Manu- 
facturing Company has placed a 
contract for humidifying equipment 
with the Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. CG. 


Bessemer City, N. C.—The Ameri- 
can Cotton Mills have let contract 
for humidifying equipment in the 
new addition to their plant to the 
Bahnson Company, Winston-Salem, 


Weldon, N. C.—The Audrey Spin- 
ning Company has completed the in- 
stallation of a considerable amount 
of new machinery and has had all 
of the old equipment overhauled. 


Hoschton, Ga. — The Hosehton 
Manufacturing Company. to manu- 
facture shirts, overalls and similar 
goods, has been organized here by 
A. L. and H. P. De Laperriere. 


Whitnel, N. €.—The new Nelson 
Cotton Mill is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and is expected to be in 
operation by the first of March. The 
plant will have 6,000 spindles for the 
manufacture of combed yarns. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The 
Woolen Mills, with an authorized 
expital stock of $50,000, has been 
incorporated by John E. White, R. 
©. Craig, K. M. Glass and C, I. Lof- 
tin. Plans of the new company have 
not yet heen made public. 


Gastonia 


Gastonia, N. C.—Mrs. W. H. Adams 
has been eleéted president of the 
Ruby Cotton Mills. J. Lee Robinson 
was elected vice-president and 
Tommie Lee Wilson, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Wilson succeeds the 
late D. M. Jones. 


Chapel Hill, N. C.—Andrews-Hen- 
niger Company has heen incorpor- 
ated to manufacture textile goods 
by S. W. Andrews, R. C. Andrews 
and John W. McCauley, the author- 
ized capital stock being $50,000. 


Knoxville, Tenn. — The Southern 
Textile Mills, which were recently 
organized, have begun operations in 
a new steel and concrete building at 
1204 Munson avenue and are man- 
ufacturing knitted ties and women’s 
soil sweaters. 


Marietta, Ga—It is reported that 
the Browning Hosiery Mills, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., have purchased 
the Kennesaw Hosiery Company 
here and will enlarge and improve 
the plant. The mill has 160 knitting 
machines on hosiery. 


Hemp, N- C.—The County Moore 
Mills, now under construction at 
this place, will not be a yarn mill, 
previously reported, but will 
weave only, making fine and fancy 
goods and silk striped shirting. The 
plant will have 250 looms. W. W. 
Cowgill, of Pinehurst, N. C., is presi- 
dent and treasurer and G. N. Rowe 
is secretary. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Another Southern Mill orders K-A Electrical 


Equipment for a thousand looms. This is not 


an unusual occurrence, merely the natural 


rior device. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
ATLANTA PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE 


outcome of investigation and trial of a supe- . 


Clean Your Spinning Rolls 
By AIR SUCTION with 


THE 
Sweeny PNEU-WAY Cleaner 


Stops Gouts 


(Patented) 


R. P. SWEENY 


Manufacturer 


406 News Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Write for Catalog and Prices 


Sale 
1—250-ton Logeman Hydraulic Cloth Bal- 
ing Press. Excellent condition. At- 
tractive price for immediate acceptance. 
Southern Textile Machinery 
Company 
Greenville, 8. 0. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
. CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries Supervision of Landscape 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Construction 

Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 4 

an 
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Scottdale, Ga.—The Georgia Duck 
and Cordage Mill has purchased six 
new 60-inch looms. The company, 
which manufactures laundry nets, 
recently installed eight narrow 
looms and a number of sewing ma- 
chines. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Textile 
Export and Commission Company is 
the name of a new company just 
organized here by J. N. Coe, A- E. 
Stanley and John W. Simpson, all 
of Greensboro. The company is 
capitalized at $100,000. 


Rutherfordton, N. C.—K. 8S. Tan- 
ner, of Rutherfordton and Spindale, 
will be president and treasurer of 
the Grace Mills, which were pur- 
chased last week by Mr. Tanner and 
associates. W. A, Harrill will be 
secretary and treasurer and Arthur 
Young, superintendent. 


Lumberton, N. C.—The Mansfield 
Mills, Inc., now have about three 
hundred looms running on filling 
sateens and are starting up more 
looms daily. They expect to have 
thei: whole equipment of 600 looms 
running by the middle to latter part 
of February: 


Piedmont, S. C—The Piedmont 
Manufacturing Company has let 
contract to Henry Construction 
Company, Greenville, for the instal- 
lation of a sewer system in the mill 
village. The company is also having 
a large number of the houses in 
their village repaired and remod- 
eled. 


Omaha, Tex.—A new cotton mill 
of 10,000 spindles is to be erected at 
this place by H. Milton Farrier. He 
will be president of the company, 
which he recently organized with a 
capital stock of $400,000. R- L. 
Thornburg, of Dallas, Texas, will be 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Far- 
rier will soon leave on a trip of in- 
spection through some of the mills 
in the Carolinas. 


Dalton, Ga——The Dalton Hosiery 
Mills of this place and the Nicholson 
Hosiery Mills of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
will be merged, according to action 
taken at a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers held here. The machinery and 
equipment of the Nicholson plant 
will be moved to the Dalton Mill. 
Fred Dalton, who has been manager 
of the Nicholson plant, will move te 
Dalton. 


Houston, Tex.—Money for a $1,- 
000,000 cotton mill for Houston will 
be raised by February 1, according 
to an announcement made by C. 8. 
E. Holland, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Practically all the 
money is now in the hands of the 
organization backing the propbdsi- 
tion, Mr. Holland stated. The mill 
plant cost $750,000. The additional 


$250,000 will be a surplus cash re- 
serve on which the mill will start 
operations and run until financially 
established. 
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Lenoir, N. €.—The stockholders of 
the Whitnel Cotton Company and of 
the Moore Cotton Company met at 
the Bank of Lenoir and elected 
boards of directors and the direc- 
tors elected the other officers. 

The reports made to the stock- 
holders of both companies indicated 
that 1923 had been a satisfactory 
year for business. 


Union Springs, Ala—The comple- 
tion of the Comer Cotton Mill here, 
which was delayed by freezing 
weather, is proceeding. The old 
machinery has been junked and an 
entirely new outfit has been ordered. 
Although considerable work yet re- 
mains to be done it is hoped that 
the mill may be ready for operation 
as soon as the high tension power 
line now being built through from 


Tallassee by the Alabama Power’ 


Company is completed. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—J. 8. Verlen- 
den, of Philadelphia, was elected 
president of the Standard-Thatcher- 
Coosa Company, succeeding A. G. 
Thatcher, also of Philadelphia, who 
retires, at the annual meeting held 
here. 
dent of the Thatcher industries here 
since their organization in 1916, and 
also of the Coosa Company for many 


years prior to their consolidation.’ 


No other important changes were 
made. 

The old board was re-elected and 
- Mr. Thatcher made chairman. The 
regular 2 per cent quarterly com- 
mon stock dividend was declared. 


Mooresville, N. €—The regular 
annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Cascade Mills was held in the 
office of the ‘company Tuesday 
morning, January 15. The report of 
the president showed that excellent 
. progress was being made and that 
the mill 
about April 1. The mill will have 
12,000 spindles and 300 looms for the 
manufacture of fine silk and cotton 
novelties. The stockholders elected 
all the old directors, and at a later 
meeting of the directors the follow- 
ing officers were re-elected to serve 


Mr. Thatcher has been presi-. 


would begin operations 
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for another year: A. F. Bruton, 
president and treasurer; E. W. 
Brawley, vice-president; Roy K, Mc- 
Neely, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. The regular January dividend 
on the preferred stock was ordered 
paid, 

C. J. Ashmore, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Altavista Cot- 
ton Mills, Altavista, Va-, is superin- 
tendent of the Cascade Mills. 


Burlington, N. C—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
new Burlington Mills, Inc., was held 
here. J. Spencer Love, secretary and 
treasurer, gave a report of the 
progress of the plans and negotia- 
tions for the immediate construction 
of the new plant. 


J. L. Seott, of the board of direc- 
tors, discussed the additional 
amount.of stock which is now being 
offered for sale to add 1400 more 
looms to the equipment and greatly 
increase the output. Much of the 
proposed stock has already been 
subscribed by the directors and 
other interested persons. 


The following directors were 


elected for the year: L. €. Christ- 
mon, €. C. Fonville, W. A- Graham, 
W. K. Holt, J. L. Love, J. 8. Love, 
D. E. Rhyne, J. L. Scott, D. E. Sel- 
lars, M. B- Smith and W. E. Sharpe. 
Following the election of these di 
rectors they held a meeting and re- 
elected M. B. Smith, president; J. L. 
Love, vice-president, and Major J. 
Spencer Love, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Statesville, N. C.—Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected by the 
Paola Mills and Bloomfield Manufac- 
turing Company, at their annual 
meeting here. Directors of the Paola 
Company, re-elected for the ensuing 
year, elected the old officers of the 
company. D-. M. Ausley remains as 
president, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager and A. L. Mills, secre- 
tary and treasurer. A semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent was declared. 

The Bloomfield Manufacturing 
Company directors re-elected N. B. 
Mills, president; C. A. Cannon, vice- 
president, and L. N. Mills, secretary 
and treasurer. A semi-annual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent was also de- 
clared by this mill. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass, 


We mean it. 
tunity. LET’S GO! 


20 Mathewson St. 


‘4 Samples Cheerfully Furnished 


Do not hesitate to send for whatever size or style of 
traveler you may need or would like to try. We may be able to help 
you but neither of us will ever know unless you give us the oppor- 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


is 
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Woman is Elected Cotton Mill 
President. 


Gastonia, N. €—At a meeting of 
the stockholders and directors of 
the Ruby Mills, held Thursday, Mrs. 
W- H. Adams was elected president, 


J. Lee Robinson, vice-president (ac- 


tive), and Tommie Lee Wilson, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

This is the first instance in Gaston 
county of a woman being named 
president of a cotton mill, Mrs. 
Adams’ husband, the late W. H. 
Adams, was one of the promoters 
and largest stockholders in the mill. 


Cannon Mills Annual Dinner. 


The second annual dinner of Can- 
non Mills, Ine., was held Thursday 
night at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York. 

C. A. Cannon, president, presided, 
and among the out-of-town repre- 
sentatives present were: H. R- Holt, 
of the San Francisco branch office; 
F. W. Howe, H. K. Donnelly, 
Haustette, of the St. Louis branch 
office; A. W. Reid, J. A. Barry, H. F. 
Kucera, W. F. Doyle, of the Chicago 
branch office; R. Kimball, P. E. 
Lovell, of the Boston branch office; 
and T. L: Osieeki, G. C. Steuart, of 


the Atlanta branch office. 


New Cotton Mill at Nagpur, India. 


A new cotton mill has recently 
been opened at Nagpur in the Cen- 
tral Provinees of India where the 
surrounding districts provide a 
large, ready and expanding market 
for yarn and cloth, and afford ex- 
cellent facilities for the purchase of 
raw materials, Acting Trade Com- 
missioner Spofford reports: The mill 
equipped with 40,000 spindles, 
2,020 looms, and a modern dyeing 
and finishing plant. A special fea- 
ture of the mill is that it is run by 
a turbine of high power with up-to- 
date electric motors. The pioneer 
mill in this province was started in 
1877, and now has 100,352 spindles 
and 2,220 looms. Since that time, 
several other mills have been erect- 
ed, which collectively account for 
nearly 700,000 spindles and _ 7,000 
looms. 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


SHUTTLES 


K. 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


Bobbin Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


We make a= specialty of 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


plain and 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 7 7 Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air to systems already installed) 


into the room from outside) Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL ; 
Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


|Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 
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ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS.—COMPOUNDS AND BLEACHING 


TEXTOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum _ Arabol, 
Lancashire Acme Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, a 
Ready-made Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China cS 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 
ane dean COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS | 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton , warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. * 


Offices: 


P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. ’ 


110 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, 8. C. 
HERBERT BUOTH, Tenn.-Ala. a Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Price movements during the week 
ending January 18 were very er- 
ratic with final prices a little over 
¥% cent per pound below those of 
the previous week. Repdrts indicate 
that the market is awaiting an im- 
provement in the dry goods trade 
and until this occurs prices are 


likely to continue to show wide fluc- 


tuations. Attention 


is now being 


centered on the new crop months: 


with quite heavy trading in October 
and December future contracts, due 
to reports of unfavorable weather 
for farm work. American mill con- 
sumption for the month of Decem- 


in'-view of recent reports of mill 
curtailment. This figures compares 
with 529,342 bales for December, 


1922. and 351,631 bales for November, 
1923. Exports are now about 550,000 
bales above the corresponding fig- 
ures for last season with Great 
Britain having taken over 300,000 
bales more than last year for the 
same period. 


On January 18, January future 
contracts on the New York Cotton 
Exchange closed at 32-70 cents, com- 
pared with 33.55 cents on January 
114. The average of the quotations 
for No. 5 or middling cotton in ten 
designated spot markets was 32.98 
cents per pound at the end of the 


eorresponding day last year. 
Exports for the week amounted to 
203,056 bales, compared with 102,744 
bales the previous week and 101,498 
bales for the corresponding week in 
1923. Exports from August 1 to Jan- 
uary 18 amounted to 3,723,223 bales, 
compared with 3,136,964 bales for 
the corresponding period last sea- 
son. Figures include exports to 
Canada to December 31. — 
Certificated stock at New York on 


January 18 was 160,498 bales, and at. 


New Orleans, 21,270 bales. Total 
stocks, all kinds, at New York were 
175,151 bales, and at New Orleans, 
229.772 bales. 

New York future contracts closed 


October, 28-00. New Orleans closed: 
January, 32.92; March, 32.99; May, 
32.72; July, 31.93; October, 27.56. New 
Orleans spot cotton, 33.25 cents per 
pound. 


Cotton Mevement From August 1, 
1923, to January 18, 1924. 


1924 1923 

Bales Bales 
_ 5,110,587 4,273,449 
6,016,770 5,977,794 

996,356 1,265,828 


Port receipts 
Interior receipts. 
Interior stocks... 
Northern spinners’ 


takings 1,160,302 1,433,891 
Southern spinners’ 


2,598,965 2,908,355 
visible 


ber of 461,560 bales was considered 


week, compared with 33.86 cents on 
very full by the trade, particularly 


January 18: January 32.70 cents; 
January 11, and 28.16 cents on the 


March 32.96; May, 33.20; July 32.15; 


SCOTT 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 
| Catalog on R>equest 


supply of Amer- 


ican cotton... 3,244,771 3,546,933 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


ne 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New ane. Facilities for 
anufacturing 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 


ae, .\ 
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Visiting the Textile Machinery 
Shops. 


(Continued from Page 15) 
then see the heddles pass over sol- 
dering furnaces. 

As wool cards are still stripped by 
hand cards, Howard Bros. devote 
almost a whole room to their man- 
ufacture. I cannot remember the 
number they make but it was al- 
most unbelievable. 


If there is one feature that made 
an outstanding impression upon me 
while going through the Howard 
Bros. Manufacturing ‘Company, it 
was that they are intently striving 
to produce the best goods that can 
be produced. 

Everywhere there was evidence 
that brains had been put behind the 
problem of efficiency and quality of 
production. 

I left Worcester about 3 p. m. for 
Boston. 

‘To be continued next week 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


R. L. Deaton, who has been ship- 
ping clerk and outside foreman at 
the Jennings Cotton Mills, Lumber- 
ton, N- C., has been transferred to a 
similar position at the Dresden, 
Lumberton and Mansfield Mills, of 
fhe same place. Upon leaving the 
Jennings Mills, he was presented 
with a silk shirt by his help as a 
token of their esteem. 


‘John L. McKee With Newport 
Chemical Co. 


John L. MeKee, formerly overseer 
of dyeing at the Stonecutter Mills, 
Spindale, N. C., recently aecepted a 
position with the Newport Chemical 
Company. He will spend some 
months in: their plant at Passaic, N. 
. J., and will then go to Greensboro, 
where he will be in the laboratory 
maintained there by the Newport 
Chemical Company. 


0. R. S. Pool Makes Headquarters in 
Charlotte. 


O. R. S. Pool, one of the Southern 
representatives of the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company, who has made head- 
quarters in Greenville for some 
years, has moved to 220 Vail avenue, 
Charlotte, and will hereafter have 
headquarters in the latter city. 

Mr. Pool’s territory will include 
Virginia and North Carolina and the 
greater part of South Carolina. He 


will travel as far South as Green- ! 


ville and his South Carolina terri- 
tory also includes Rock Hill, Colum- 
bia, Newberry, York and adjacent 
towns: 

“Stick” Laughridge, traveling rep- 
resentative for the Fafnir Bearing 
Company, will make headquarters in 


Atlanta. He will cover Georgia, Ala- 


bara and Tennessee and that part 
of South Carolina below Greenville. 


Harry Ziegler Dead. 


Harry Louis Ziegler, president of 
the firm of T. C. Thompson & Co., 
died at his home in Charlotte on last 
Thursday. He had been ill four 
weeks. Blood poisoning and compli- 
cations were given as the cause of 
death. 

Mr: Ziegler was seized with a chill 
four weeks ago as he was about to 


have 
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board a train for Rockingham. where 
his firm had a contract for building 
a cotton mill. He took to his bed 
and never arose again. 


Mr. Ziegler was born in Birming- 
ham, Ala., August 18, 1878. He was 
educated in the Birmingham public 
schools and at Howard College. He 
came to Charlotte more than twenty 
years ago, and took an active part 
in the business and social life. He 
became president of the T. GC. 
Thompson & Bros. firm 18 months 
ago, succeeding his uncle, 
Thompson, who died. The firm has 
constructed many large buildings 
throughout the South and now has 
contracts under way at Rockingham, 
Concord and Wadesboro and at the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. | 

He is survived by his widow, his 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. P.- 
L. Ziegler, of Birmingham, Ala.; a 
sister, Miss Mary Ziegler, and four 
brothers, D. M. Ziegler and Dewitt 
Ziegler, of Birmingham; Thomas R. 
Ziegler, of Chicago, and Neal Zieg- 
ler, of Charlotte. 


Foreign Blankets Being Sold in 
South China. 


Foreign blanket manufacturers are 
doing a very profilable business in 
South China, according to Consul 
Leroy Webber, Hongkong. In 1921, 
imports of mixed cotton and wool 
blankets totalled £200,825, declining 
in 1922 to £187,435. In the first nine 
months of 1923, imports of this com- 
modity were valued at £132,785. The 
United States share in this trade 
was £10,596 in 1921, £476 in 1922, and 
£353 in 1923. Local importers con- 
sider the American blankets which 
been offered in this market 
during the past few years, too good 
in quality and too high in price to 
command sales. The Chinese demand 
is for a less expensive quality that 
can be sold at a fair price. 


Position Wanted 


By experienced card room hand 
and weaver. Can furnish-best of 
references, Address Box 213, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


| Position Wanted 


By frame hand. Experienced 


and not afraid of work. Refer- 
ences furnished. Address A. H. 


G., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


For Sale. 


Liddell-hand baling waste press. 
Excellent condition. Size of bale 
27 x . 8425.00 f. o. Char- 
lotte. Address R. 8. S., care South- 
‘ern Textile Bulletin. 


Mill For Sale. 

A good 3,000-spindle mill, with 
space for 10,000 spindles, and 
good hydro-electrio power. M. B. 
Pitts, Elberton, Ga. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple: | 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 
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C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 


Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


- A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 
Cotton Growers Assn. 


An organization of farmers who 


wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton | 
Jett Williams A. 8. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
| ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Siriking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes. Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. | | | 


8 UJILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers iling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY. Inc. 
GREENVILLE, §S. C. 


Cal 
| 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President . 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy- Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Staple Cotton 


Offices: 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 


P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 


Greenwood, Miss. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 


Mississippi 
Cotton 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


Cotton 


Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 


CABLE ADDRESS 


BIGBOY 


DOMESTIC 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA 


BRAND 
DELTA AND BIGBOY 
WESTERN 
COTTONS EXPORT 


John L. Robinson &,Co. 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P O. Box 621 


Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 


Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Charlotte, - 


Brevard Court 


Numbering Cotton Yarn. 


Continued from Page 8) 
yarn can be found by dividing 8.33 
by the number of yarn or hank of 
roving. Example: What is the 
weight per yard of 4 H. R.? Solu- 
tion: 8.33 divided by 4 which is 
2.082 grains per yard. | 

It is often necessary to determine 
the average size of the hank roving 
that is being run, this being done as 
follows: 

Rule: Divide total hanks produced 
by total pounds produced, result is 
average hank roving. 

Example: A ecard room produces 
6,000 pounds of finished roving in 
one week. The hank roving varies, 
but the total hanks run for this 
week is 27,000. What is the average 
hank? 

Solution: 2,700 divided by 6,000, 
which is 4.50, the average hank rov- 
ing. 

Multiply the number of pounds 
produced of each number by the 
number of yarn. Add the products 
so obtained and divide this sum by 
the total pounds produced. 


Example: A spinning room pro- 
duces 840 penance of 20s yarn, 1,020 
pounds of 22s yarn, and 2,060 pounds 
of 30s yarn. What is the average 
of yarn produced? 

Solution: 

840 x 20 which is 16,800 

1,020 x 22 which is 22,440 

2.060 x 30 which is 61,800 

Total lbs. 3,920 101,040 

101,040 divided by 3,920, which is 
25.77s, the average number of yarn. 


Negro Works in One Mill for More 
Than Fifty Years: 


Concord, N. €.—TIt has taken ill- 
ness, brought on by the relentless 
hand of time, fo put an end to the 
non-stop work record begun here in 
the.earliest 70's by Marshall Alexan- 
der, negro of the old school, who 
claims the distinction of having 
worked with honor for a _ textile 
plant of this city for more than half 
a century. | 

Marshall began his duties with the 
company, now the Locke Cotton 
Mill, in 1862, when eight years of 
age and he gave up active employ- 
ment last a when ill health 
made it impossible for him to attend 
to regular duties, after,an uninter- 
rupted service of 61 years. 

This aged negro probably holds 
the record for Cabarrus county for 
continuous service with one concern. 
The name of the company has 
changed a number of times, and it 
has been run under various manage- 
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ments, but Marshall proved good 
enough for each new management 
und the change in the administra- 
tion of the company brought about 
no change in the devotion and time 
he gave to his work. 


When four years of age, back in 
1858, Marshall was “bound” to the 
family of John McDonald, who came 
to Concord from “the North” to 
build a cotton mill. He erected the 
MeDonald Mill, the first in Concord. 
and in 1858 Marshall was given em- 
ployment as errand and carrier boy 
in the textile plant. He kept this. 
job of “handy man” until 1870, when 
at the age of 16 he was sent to the 
engine room. In that room Marshall 
worked out day in and day out until 
August of last year, when he com- 
pleted 53 years of service at one 


job. 


Marshall has an uncanny ability 
to remember dates. He can tell you 
without hesitation the exact dates 
of the installation of certain ma- 
chines in the mill. He knows when 
small changes were made to the mill 
building; when water pipes were 


laid and other data that could not 


be remembered by persons without. 
unusual ability along this line. 

Marshall worked without inter- 
ruption in the mill until 4877, when 
business: became so bad the mill 
stopped work. When it was sold to 
the Odells he moved along with the 
other fixtures, and when the Odells 
sold out he went along with the 
engine room equipment to the new 
owners. He was regularly on the 
job when the Erwin interests pur- 
chased the plant several years ago, 
and until sickness stopped his regu- 
larity he was daily at his tasks. 

Marshall for 34 years has been a 
member of Westminster Presbyte- 
rian church. He has lived in his 
present home since January, 1886— 
he gave the date without book ref- 
erence—and not once during that 
time has he had a quarrel or diffi- 
culty with the white people living 
next to him. 


Knitted Outerwear Popular in Chile. 


While the use of sweaters and 
knitted skirts has not as yet attained 
as great popularity in Chile as in 
the United States, sales of knitted 
outerwear are greater than at any 
previous time, says Commercial At- 
lache Ralph H. Ackerman, Santiago, 
in a report to the Commerce De- 
partment. Knitted suits for children 
up to four or five years old are also 
in demand. Probably 75 per cent of 
the knitted outer garments are man- 
ufactured within the country. In 
addition to 14 or 15 factories pro- 


BOND, LANE & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


Direct Mill Correspondence Solicited 
Memphis, Tenn., U.S. A. 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, tie: Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15 000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 
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= 
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ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man’s Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


PATEN TS 


Marks and Copyrights 

and rejected cases 

specially solicited. No misleading 

inducements made to secure 

business. Over thirty years ac- 

tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 

Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Do You Need An 


Experienced 
Overseer 


of Weaving 


Am now employed as overseer 
of large room. Have had 12 years’ 
experience as overseer with some 
of the best mills in the South. 
Am experienced in all classes of 
goods. Am 42 years of age, mar- 
ried 
references. Address H. F. H., care 
Bulletin. 


and can furnish excellent 


S feels that these changes will 


Do You Need an 
Experienced 


Overseer | 


Overseer of cloth room is now 
open for position. Have had 10 
years’ experience as Overseer oD 
all classes of goods from sheeting 
up to faney colored goods. Am 
now employed as overseer of 
large cloth room, but have good 
reason for wanting to make a 
change. Can furnish very best of 
references. Address C. M. M., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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ducing these articles, a large home 
industry has been developed, the 
garments being knitted by women in 
their homes, and the output from 
this source appears to be greater 
than that of the factories. Owing 
to the preference for French styles, 
France predominates as a supplier 
of knitted outerwear, especially wo- 
men’s wear, to Chile. The United 
Kingdom furnishes a large share of 
the men’s knitted wool vests. As a 
source of knitted silk outer gar- 


ments for women, the United States/ 


ranked second, being exceeded only 
by France, in 1922, but in imports of 
wool and cotton knitted outerwear, 
the United States occupies a com- 
paratively unimportant place. 


Changes in McClave-Brooks Com- 
pany’s Sales Organization. 


The MeClave-Brooks 
Scranton, Pa., makers of McClave 
grates, stokers and other combus- 
tion equipment, announce the fol- 
lowing changes in their sales organ- 


Company, 


ization, to take effect February 1, 
1924: 

The branch offiee in St. Paul, 
which has heretofore been -under 
the supervision of the Chicago 
branch office, will become the 
Northwestern district .office. The 


northern half of Wisconsin and the 
northern peninsula of Michigan will 
be included in the territory of this 
office. L. A. Picha will be the St. 
Paul manager. 

J- CG. Sanders, who has been in 
charge of the Southern territory for 
the past two years, will become 
manager of the western district of- 
fice at Chicago. A. J. Frett will con- 
tinue as assistant manager of the 
Chicago office. 

B. L. Sanders will assume the 
managership of the Southern dis- 
trict office at Greenville, 8. C. 

Sales in the State 
will now come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Southwestern district of- 


fice at Memphis, w here D. G. Counts 


is manager... 
E. G. Whitmore, in 
charge of the engineering and de- 
signing departments in the McClave- 
Brooks plant at Scranton, will be- 
come district sales manager of the 
Scranton territory, comprising all of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania. 


C. A. Warg will succeed Mr. Whit- 


more as manager of the engineering 


and designing departments. 

The McClave-Brooks Company 
put 
them in an*even better position to 
meet all the needs of their clients. 


Our Position Better in Brazilian 
Piece Goods Trade. 


The United States’ share in piece 
goods imports increased from 3.2 per 
cent of the bleached cloths to 8.5 
per cent in 1922. The 1 per cent of 
printed cloth which American ex- 
porters supplied in 1921 rose to 11.5 
per cent in 1922, in which year 85 
per cent of the dyed goods imports 
came.from the United States,.com- 
pared with 1.3 per cent in the pre- 
vious year. Under the heading, 


“Cotton Piece Goods, Unenumerat-. 


ed,’ the United States, share drop- 
ped from 19.4 per cent in 1924 to 15 
per cent in 1922, but this still re- 
mained the division in which Amer- 
ican exporters made the best show- 
ing. 
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Walter O. Long | Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


“Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RUSSELI-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 


All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. 0. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 


Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
.Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton | 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. 


Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Saddles, the latest invention m Sad- | 


dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Me- 
chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
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Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 


Cable Address: “Barn” | 
Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


Established 1894 


most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 


Delta. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY. 
Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss. 
Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 


Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. eee 
Branch offices at. every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


J. W. PRIOR 


Cotton 


Benders and. Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
| Cotton 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 


Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
3 Staples 


COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


CO. 


Not Incorporated 
Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tannessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta St~nles 


Greenwood, Miss. 


— 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing pecnen satisfactorily for textile 
Machine % Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


_ enjoy? 


Richmond, Va. 
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A Yarn Spinner’s Protest. 


(Continued from Page 18) 

I am not exaggerating in the least. 

I have merely and in a few words 
pointed out to you the confirmed 
habits of the yarn buyers of this 
country—namely, their determina- 
tion never to allow us cost—far less 
a profit—for our product. 


But dark as the immediate future 


now appears, there is a remedy. But. 


one spinner cannot apply it and get 
favorable results. One spinner, 
working alone, cannot make even a 
dent in the situation. 


However, the remedy, if applied 
daily by every Southern spinner, is 
simple and effective, and the cure 
will be immediate. Namely, quote a 
price that carries cost plus a rea- 
sonable profit, and hold for it. Mr. 
Yarn Buyer will gladly pay your 
price, just as soon as he sees he 
eannot get you to accept his bids. 
And you will thereby make a profit 
on every pound you manufacture, 
instead of sustain a loss on your 
product. 


Let us all remember, we have to 
pay the price asked for the cotton 
we consume. We can't go to the 
cotton merchant and bid him 3 cents 
to 5 cents below the market and 
get our supplies. We have to pay 
the market price. Then why should 
we give the yarn buyer a privilege 
in buying that we do not ourselves 
Why let him come to us 
and make us an offer 3 cents to 5 


cents below a reasonable price based. 


on the cost of cotton to us? 


It is our own fault if we do not 
make a profit instead of run contin- 
uously at a loss, but we have got to 
change our selling system, and make 
the yarn buyer be FAIR: 

SOUTHERN SPINNER. 


Making Textile Machinery in the 
South. 


” 


(Continued from Page 11) 
increase its textile machinery, buy- 
ing very heavily from year to year. 


Even to take care of the renewal of | 


existing machinery and the addi- 
tions. to old plants would in itself 
involve a heavy purchase of new 
machinery but with the constant 


building of mills in the Central 
South and now extending out to 


Texas and Arkansas, the time is 


near at hand when textile machin- 


ery people who are wise will get in 
on the ground floor by building 
plants in the South. This may mean 
the erection of entirely new plants 
equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery or it may mean the practi- 
eal transfer of existing New England 
plants to central points in the 
South. 

it is difficult to imagine any more 


illogical condition than that of the — 


textile machinery people of New 
England, who, buying all of their 
raw materials elsewhere, are selling 
their product back to the South, 
whereas in the South they may buy 
all the raw material that is needed 
to mueh better advantage and with 
native labor able to develop the 
highest skill that artisans can attain 
and with an unsurpassed climatic 
condition, these machinery manu- 


facturers have even more reason for 


locating their plants in the South 
than have the cotton mill people. 


Thursday, January 24, 1924. 


Breaking Customs 


Established customs are hard 
to break, yet the old custom of 
repainting walls, woodwork 
and ceilings when they. are 
soiled and dirty has been su- 
perceded by the use of 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


One has only to think of the 
Saving in cost alone to under- 
stand why increasing numbers 
of mills are saving their re- 
painting bills by using. this 
cleaner. | 

And they get the results of 
repainting, too, as dirty and 
soiled paint is not spoiled or 
ruined — for experience will 
prove to you that with Wyan- 
dotte Detergent they can be 
cleaned as easily and quickly 
as a glass window. : 
Order from your supply house 

and save the difference. 


Indian in diamond 


in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


BALDWIN COTTON 
MILLS 


Chester, 5S. C. 
K. C. Etters, Supt. 


Regarding your MI- 
CLEANSER as a SCRUB- 
BING POWDER, will say 
that we have been using 
MI-CLEANSER for several 
years, and find it to be one 
of the BEST SCRUBBING- 
POWDERS we have ever 
used. | 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 
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How Knit Goods Are Advertised. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
with current producing costs. 

“The buyer who acts promptly 
of our beliefs; first, that it is the 
only way we. can deal with each 
other successfully; second, that it 
will blaze the trail that will event- 
ually enable the underwear depart- 
ments of the jobbers of this country 
to come into their own, so to speak; 
that will enable you to sell to your 
customers the service of the large 
number of wholesale distributing 
stations throughout the United 
States a service based on depend- 
able merchandise instead of mer- 
chandise at a price. 


Our campaign of advertising and 
merchandising is already far reach- 
ing, and the plans of our advertising 
department are to reach farther and 
farther as we are enabled by the 
increase in the fund for this pur- 
pose. Already we are getting num- 
erous concrete results of the value 
of. this work, and I firmly believe 
that it is only a question of a few 
years until the knit underwear in- 
dustry will be expending between 
four and five hundred thousand dol- 
lars annually in publicity and other 
promotion work. The _ possibilities 
are tremendous for greatly increased 
sales of knit underwear, with the 
proper co-operation on the part of 
the retailer and the jobber with the 
manufacturer. Therefore, in) behalf 
of the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, I am 
going to ask two favors of your 
association for the year 1924, in the 
belief that if your members will 
promise their co-operation the ben- 
efits returned to them will be mani- 
fold. 


First: That you as individuals use 
every care to co-operate with the 
advertising department of our in- 
dustry in order that the plans we 
are promoting may be carried to a 
successful conclusion with every 
retailer in the United States who 
buys through the jobber. | 

Second: That your association 
appoint a committee, not exceeding 
- five in number, to be known as the 
“Merchandising Service Committee,” 
to work with our committee so that 
we may have the benefit of your 
counsel and advice to the end that 
our plans for your benefit may be 
directed along the right lines. 

B. G. Moon, the advertising direc- 
tor of our association, is here today, 
and will tell you more definitely and 
in greater detail just what we are 
doing and what we are trying to do, 
and how you, as wholesale distrib- 
utors, may obtain the greatest re- 
sults from the activities of our in- 
dustry advertising. 


Cotton Shortage Impairs Grade of 
New Production. 


(Continued from Page 10) 

will derive full benefits from such 
stocks as the mills still hold, and he 
will have the added advantage of 
the early output of mills which will 
be made of good cotton, but the 
buyer who procrastinates will not 
only have to pay more but he will 
have to take the dregs that remain 
after the present small reserve of 
cotton is gone. 

“A chart of.the situation. would.be 
somewhat as follows: 1921, retailers 
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abolish their reserves; 1922, jobbers 
rely upon manufacturers to carry 
the stocks; 1923, manufacturers de- 
cline to hold the bag any longer and 
decide to produce only on order and 
to buy only as needed to complete 
work in. process; 1924, primary 
stocks of raw cotton are exhausted. 
“What will happen in the fall of 
1924 if no more cotton is produced 
this year than was raised during 
any one of the past three years?” 


What the World’s Cotton Goods 
Markets Are Doing. 


England. 

London.—The buying movement in 
Lancashire cotton goods which 
started in November was interrupt- 
ed by the December elections. A 
revival of this demand is expected 
in January by the trade, as the Cal- 
cutta market is reported firm. How- 
ever, previous periods of increased 
activity such an Manchester experi- 


Jenced in January, 1923, when once 


interrupted, were not followed by 
renewal. — Cable from Commercia 
Attache Walter 8S. Tower, London, 
January 4. 

Italy. 

Rome.—Few Italian cotton mills 
are operating on part time. The 
demand is limited but steady, and 
in spite of the price of cotton, busi- 
ness is profitable. Italian purchases 
of American cotton have averaged 
40,000 bales monthly. Stocks of cot- 
ton are increasing somewhat.—Cable 
from Commercial Attache H. (C. 
MacLean, Rome, January 4. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Prague.—Cotton spinning mills are 
reported operating at nearly normal 
capacity while the weaving mills are 
only working at 75 per cent of their 
production capacity. — Cable from 
Acting Commercial Attache H. Law- 
rence Groves, Prague, January 5. 

France. 

Business in raw cotton is extreme- 
ly dull and fears are expressed that 
there will be a still further rise in 
prices. Spinners in the Lille district 
have good orders for yarn which 
they are having difficulty in deliv- 
ering, although sales of cloth are 
difficult—Weekly report from office 
of Commercial Attache, Paris, De- 
ecember 

Netherlands. | 

The Hague. — Labor difficulties 
continue to occupy the principal 
position in the industrial situation 


of the country. The textile industry 
has now been brought almost to a 


complete standstill with 39 big mills 
employing 22,000 workers involved 
in the wage conflict. The Govern- 
ment has been requested to inter- 
vene but thus far no steps have 
been taken towards a settlement.— 
Acting Commercial Attache Samuel 
H. Cross, The Hague, December 17. 
Hungary. 

There is no hope for new imports 
and a shortage is bound to follow. 
Wholesalers curtail sales and refuse 
to make quotations. The prices 
femporarily remain unchanged.— 
Consul General George Horton, 
Budapest, November 30. 

Argentina. 

The textile market is still poor. 
The demand for yarn is increasing, 
but price is an important factor.— 
Cable from Trade Commissioner 
George 8. Brady, Buenos Aires, De- 
cember 31, 1923. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro -:- Texas 


New York 
MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


Dallas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 
RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


REYNOLDS & WHITE 


Texas and Oklahoma Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 


Edw. W. Geer a. Hoyt Geer 
GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 


Cable Address “GEER” P. 0. Box 341 
4H. HUTTON & CO. S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
Exchange Cotton 


Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All Grades Texas Staple 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Blidg., Houston, Tex. 


A. H. SAFFOLD 
Texas Cotton 


All Grades ‘and Staples 
Cuero -:- Texas 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 
Sell on Actual Samples 
Houston, Texas 


Temple, Texas 


T. L. ALLEN 
Retablished 1889 Cotton Shippers 
Designing Card Stamping Repeating All Grades and Staples 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FASRICS 
2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yorktown, Tex. 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


27 
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Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER. GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 


homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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Cotton 
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Goods 


New York.—Business in the cotton 
goods markets last week showed an 
improved demand for finished goods 
but a continued weakness and irreg- 
ularity in the market for unfinished 
lines... There was only a very lim- 
ited demand for print cloths and 
convertibles. 

A very large number of wholesale 
buyers were in the markets, but the 


bulk of their buying has been con-. 


kers placed small orders at some of 
the low prices that have recently 
been offered. Cotton duck was not 
active, though there were some 
sales of single filling and sample 
duck and a few fairly large orders 
for army duck, Prices showed some 
weakness, concessions of a half cent 
to two cents from quoted prices 
being reported. 

In the Fall River print cloth mar- 


fined to novelty and fancy wash ket, inquiry was somewhat better 
goods rather than the staples. Buy- than during the previous week and 


incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


MOREHEAD JONES 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, 8. c. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal : 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. Jackson, Agent 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


L. D. Phone 9991 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867 


ers moved very cautiously and did 
not show a tendency to contract far 
ahead of their present needs. — 

The demand for fine and fancy 
ginghams, percales and some of the 
branded lines of bleached muslins 
was considerably improved over 
that of the previous week. Prices 
on many lines were moved up a 
cent a yard and new prices were 
named on flannelettes. 

Some additional new business was 
reported on fine and fancy converti- 
bles. Converters have not done any 
large business on finished staple 
lines, but have found a fairly good 
market for specialties. Business in 
cotton duck and other heavy lines 
was slow. : 

Production continued to. drop dur- 
ing the week, especially in Eastern 
mill centers where many mills an- 
nounced shortened working hours. 

Print cloths and sheetings were 
very quiet at the close of the week. 
Most of the selling was done by 
second hands and was principally 
made up of small lots for prompt 
shipment. 

Print cloths sold on a basis of 9% 
cents for 60x48s and 10% cents for 
64x60s. Some sales of the latter 
were made from second hands below 
the prices quoted. Narrow cloths 
sold on a basis of 7% cents for 27- 
inch 64x60s. 

Sales of 6.15-yard sheetings were 
made at 8 cents. Offers to sell bag 


some future business was placed. 


‘Most of the buying covered only the 


36-inch low counts at shaded prices, 
although some sateens were includ- 
ed in contracts. Total sales for the 
week did not exceed 50,000 pieces 
and production showed a decrease. 

The best sellers among the new 
fabrics for spring are voiles and 
crepes. Fairly good sales of ratines, 
suitings and fancies are reported, 
but the largest amount of business 
is in the two sheer fabrics. New 
leno effects and elongated check de- 
signs are reported as moving well. 

Although buyers admit that. pres- 
ent prices for cotton goods are very 
attractive, they are still very slow 
in placing orders. Napped goods for 
fall are priced below a profitable 
basis for the mills, and the trade 
generally believes that prices on all 
of the new goods are certainly low 
enough to induce buying. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows as the week ended: 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 8% 
cents; 64x60s, 8 cents; 38%-inch, 
64x64s, 11 cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 11% cents, nom- 
inal; denims. 2.20s, 26% cents; tick- 
ings, 8-ounce, 30 cents; prints, 10% 
cents; staple ginghams, 19 cents; 
dress ginghams, 21% to 24 cents. 


Over Two Million Cotton Spindles in 
China. 


The Cotton Mill Owners’ Associa- 


William and York Wilson J. EDW. KALE & CO. constructions were made from sec- tion of China held its annual meet- 
Incorporated. ond hands at concessions of 4% cent ing in Shanghai on September 28. 
Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C. Cotton Brokers and from -current quotations without The meeting voted 2,500 Mexican 
Durham, N.C. Greenwood, 8. C. Merchants provoking business in any volume dollars: (Mexican dollar=approxi- 
Cotton Brokers Brice Riantie and hort Gotten worth mentioning. Jobbers continue mately $0.51) for cotton improve- 
Charlotte Rock Hill oo Oley : to purchase small lots of branded ment work. The following figures 
Phone 4806 Phone 696 Lincolnton, N. C. goods, but are not willing to antici- were also given: Cotton spindles on 
Postal Phone pate normally. July 31, 1923, as per returns re- 
GEO. M. ROSE, JB. apap new business was done in ceived, 2,207,228 compared with 14,- 
other staple goods, Several sample 972,763 at the end of July, 1922. 
SANDERS, ORR & CO. COTTON lines of fancies in print cloth yarns Spindles in the cours se of erection 
COTTON and in finer yarns are being worked are reported as 234,480, and cotton _ 
1944 East Fourth Street some business is being six months 
placed. ae ended July 34, 1923, amounted to 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. 0. There were many inquiries for 424,142 500-pound bales of Chinese 
| tire fabrics, but no large amount of cotton and 185,077 bales of other 
| | Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 business developed. Some tire ma- ‘cotton. 
J. L. BUSSEY & OO. B. H. PARKER & OO. : | 
Ootton Brokers 
COTTON 
Staples a Specialty TRADE MARK \ 
Greenville, 8. 0. Gastonia, N. O. WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
H H. WOLFE & 00. LINEBERGER BROS. | AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS || 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 8 
COTTON Cerolina and Deita Stapies ARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 
All Kinds Shert Cotten BOSTON,.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
onroe . 6. MAIN OFFice AND FACTORY: ’ 
6. _ ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S8.A. y 


| 
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e Yarn Market 


BEST for CLEANING 
MILL FLOORS 


Poland Soap Works 


Anniston, Ala. 


more general in the yarn market . 
last week than it has been for some --- 
time, but trading was again confined 395 = -- 59%a 
to the smaller needs of buyers who 36s ~---- a ee 
need yarns promptly. A slight drop 49s ex. 
was noted in weaving yarn quota- 
tions, although trading in this divi- Tinged Carpets— : 
sion was more active than for knit- 3 and 4-ply -------_-- - 
ting yarns. A moderate amount of 3 and 4-ply _____- _. 4544046 
business was placed by carpet, dress Single Chain Warps. ‘i 
goods and plush manufacturers. 
Most of the business was done in 14s 50 
stock yarns, buyers continuing their ----------------------------- 

policy of shopping around the mar- 208 53 ab3 

There was practically no change 59a. 
40s _ Tia 
in prices on carded and combed “Single Skeins. 

ed little activity, and practically all 198 = og: 4934.50 
business was of a filling in charac- 146 50%ea51 
more interest and it is expected that 20s 524a53 

more business will develop in this 
quarter within a short while. 26s 

Reporte further offerings of 
stock yarns by Southern spinners 30s bdls. 60 
the market. “Combed Peeler Skeins. 

Considerable disappointment is felt jos 
in manufacturing circles over the é-ply . 68 
failure of the market to rally ae the 
new year opened. Whatever was 2-ply 408 . 80  a82 
as unsatisfactory as they were in 2-ply 70s soe - 1 05a 10 
December. Buyers are operating 
very conservatively and it is evident 19s | Peeler ones. 57 
that something more than a holiday 128 -----------~----------------. 58. a59 

duliness is the matter with the mar- ig, 60 261 
ket. Few are now rash enough to 18s. -------------------- - 61 ab2 
predict when the desired improve- 99. 68 
ment is to be expected. Some stil] 248 anne - 6346064 

cling to the hope that something 93, 
may happen before the month is - amperes ---- 66 a68 
over to stir up buyers, but even the gas 
most optimistic do not appear to be ra ----- ---- - 79 asl 
very sanguine. an 

Yarn quotations were published in 0s 

is market as follows: 80s 1 25a1 30 

Two-Ply Chain Maes. Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 

2-ply 24s 664%ab5b7 40s, 2-ply 74 a. 
2-ply 40s 69 a Carded Cones. 

223 66 abs 

60 aél 
62 a63 

63 a65 


Mexico Has 167 Textile Mills. 


The Mexican Department of In- 
dustry, Commerce and Labor has 


recently issued a report stating that Sea 


there are in Mexico 167 textile mills 
employing 46,644 men at an average 
daily wage of 2.64 pesos (pesos= 
approximately $0.483 at current ex- 
change), according to a report to 
the Commerce Department from 
Wilbur K. Hoyt, 
cial attache, Mexico City. 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chisago Charlotte 


29 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
‘Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N, C° 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. : | 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. | 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. a Re a Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
. &. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. !. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


PSIRING DIRDCT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
SOLD UND WILL 


PR THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
UNICATF. 


PRODUCT 


PLEASE 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORE CITY 


Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 

Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


clerk to commer- 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers 

write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, s 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 


Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


lease 
eins, 


| 
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Wanted — Position as second 
hand in spinning room. First- 
class references. Address F. 8. K.., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Manufacturer’s Agency 


“Factory to Consumer’ 
Save money on your Steel and Wood 
Filing Equipment, Desks, Chairs, Ta- 
bles, Steel Lockers, Safes, Safety De- 
posit Boxes, Shelving. Write for quo- 
tations. 
J. D. MATHIS, P. O. Box 812 

Phone 3564 ‘Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted. 


High-class assistant ‘superin- 
tendent for one of the best fancy 
weaving mills in the South. Must 
be a fancy weaver, good manager 
of labor and be ‘in position to 
furnish the best of references. 
Address C. L. R., care Bulletin. 


Wanted—A partner or an or- 
| ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
brick building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 110 ft. two 
story, and well suited to business. 
Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part. Address 8. oa 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


Superintendent and Designer 


Superintendent and designer open 
for position after January 19. 
Now employed as superintendent. 
Practical weaver and designer on 
cotton dress goods, fancy shirt- 
ings, fancy ginghams, Jacquard 
damasks, fancy spreads. 
Would like to connect with mill 
needing a man or mill contem- 
plating changing to fancy weav- 
ing of any description. References 
as to ability and integrity. Ad- 
dress Fancy Weaver, care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Whitin Draw Frames For Sale. 

Six deliveries per frame, me- 
tallic rolls. For full information 
address Arista Mills Company, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger, 


ing Case Shooks. 


ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va, 


-- 


made .of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
A saving of 
to 80 pounds in freight on every | 
shipment because of extreme light- | 


| 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order To-cay 
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co 
BOSTON 
HA 
A full line of id 
U L P H U R O LO RS PROVED ENCE 
Fast to light 
and washing 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
HA : HA 
M E M E 
T Z T 
co | 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


HAMETZ & 


‘Twenty street, lew York. rh City, 
ston 


Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Cons. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOSB M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P.O.Box792 - GREENVILLE, S.C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


30 
| Want Department | 


Thursday, January 24, 1924. 
BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
vureau tor three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
ecancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent refererices. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 

WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
ali departments of mill, I. C. S. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
posts Best of references. Address No, 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position .as superintendent, or 
Overseer large card or spinning room, 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class -man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811... 


WANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mfl man, now running card 
room at nigh* but want day job. Good 
references as tc character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and electri¢ 

drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mi'l men as to character and ability. 
Aedress No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be:.- 


ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 339, 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 


tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manner of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Firat 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 19. ag 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Address No. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
earder or spinner... Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 


giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 


years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
traveling salesman. Experienced mi¥ 
man and can five excellent’ references, 
Address No, 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle ~~ job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and ean get satisfactory results. Best 
vf references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with tnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
ae and ability. Address No. 
3832. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
rint cloths. Now employed as super- 
ntendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making nee. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833. 


WAN'T position as superintendent 
overseer carding. Lon 
both and can get goo 


or 
experience as 
production at 


low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834 


-WANT position as overseer of carding. 


(ood worker of long experience in num- 


ber of good mills. First class refer- 
ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835, 

WANT position as superintendent’. or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 


petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way.’ Good references. 
Address No. 3836... 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had ong experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 


to correspond. with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
from reliable mill men. Address No. 
3837. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
-had over 27 years experience from jocm 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of. help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a. fine record. . Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarr 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No 
3842 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empilevyed as such, but want ‘etter 
weaver aa well as 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No 4x44 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 

- employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin .ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
erienced an dreliable man who can 
andle your room on efficient and satis- 
faetory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address 
No, 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent 
plain or faney goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, § 
years as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

N. , mil preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858. 


of 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 38860. 


WANT position as superintendent. of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3868. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 5s, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 
erenees as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spiining, can give good ref- 
erences as tc character and _ ability, 
strictly sober now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3865 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good. results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
lery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to. winding and twisting. Good knowl- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver: long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
vears on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872 
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WANT position as overseer weaving, ¢x- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No, 3873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 3860 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. isow employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. .Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 


work. Would be interested in buying 
s tock. Can furnish best of references 
and can show results. Address No. 


3876. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as overseer weaving; age 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 


ey Good references. Address No 
$879. 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 
have good reasons for wanting to 
change. Best of references. Address 
No. 3880. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, 
carder and spinner. Now employed 
carder. Can furnish good references 
show my record. Address No. 3881.. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
supt, of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and ‘assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


or 
as 
to 


WANT position as carder'or spinner, or 
both, Practical man of long  experi- 
ence; have excellent references. Ad- 

dress No. 3882. 


WANT position as supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 
érences to show character and ability. 
Address No. 3883. 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill, 
practical experienced man of good abil- 
can get results. Address Nov. 


WANT position as supt. and manager of 
small or medium mill, or overseer o/ 
large, good pay!ng weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 8885. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past rec 
ord. Addrss. No. 3886. 


WANT position as carder and spinner o1 
both, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


supt.; married, have family. Address 
No, 3887. 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and_ reliable 
man. ‘Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position. as overseer of spinning, 


now employed as such and giving satis- 
faction, but wish larger place. arried, 
good habits, reliable and competent., 


Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 


carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
oan product good results. Address No. 
891. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in gooc 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. . 


WANT position as supt. 
with opportunity of investing in mil) 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that wil! be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal) 


of small mil, 


amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No, 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt.. 
carder or spinner, anule or ring frames 
good man of experience, ver - 
references. Address No 


| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 


AL BONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 


ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


ARCHITECTS MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, en & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., 


ARGAND (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, 

BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Bandin 
BEAMING AND WARP! 

ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops: 
BEAM HEADS—> 
BEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B. & Sons ‘Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BELTS (Leather)— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT LACING— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BELTING CEMENT— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 


inc. 


Co. 
G MACHIN.- 


Co. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 
Sayles Finishina Plants, Inc. 


BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chem. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

BOBBINS AND SsPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 

BOXES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


“Argan’’)— 


BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


BUNCH BUILDERS— 

Holcomb Bunch Builder Corp. 
CALENDERS— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


 CARDS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY — 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

International Chemical Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

LL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 

R. P. Sweeney. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 

Specialty Co. 

P. Sweeney. 

CLOTH PILERS— 

F. Perkins Son, |! 

LOTH PRESSES— 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
B., Sons Co. 


nc. 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 

Link-Belt Co 
COMBS— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
-OMBERS— 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane &@& Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. - 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 

Jackson, Hill & Co 

Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 

Lineberger Bros. 

B. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 

Tanner & Jones. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY—. 


Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corp. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUNTERS (Revolution, 


etc.)-—— 
The Root Co. 


Inc. 


Hank, 


Pick, 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 
CREO-PINE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CUT-OFF GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 

DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.’ 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kliauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, Inc. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Klipstein Co., A. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

DYE WORKS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & ak 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

ab (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 

EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post Iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 

FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

B. F Perkins & Son. tnc. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

WALL PAINT— 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 

FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


Inc. 


Co. 


Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T 8B., Sons Co. 
— «See Clutches. 


‘FURNACES (Bagasse)— 


McClave-Brooks Co 
FURNACES (incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FUSES— 
- Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut- Off)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥Y. N. Jd. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Setlers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J H. Williams Co 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
HYDRO.- EXTRACTORS— 
Tolthurst Machine Co. 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS— 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE 


S. Drape 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOM 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
_Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
a Loom Harness and Reed 


Co. 


Steel "Heddle Mfg. Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

MACHINERY ENANMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS—_ 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

MERCERIZING "MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 

? E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

METERS— 

\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

MILL ARCHITECTS— 
+——See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. | 

MILL LIGHTING— 

———§ee Electric Lighting. 

MILL STARCHES— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co.° 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. : 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
OILsS— 

Borne,.Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

U. S. Oil Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

PATENTS— 

Siaaers & Siagers. 

PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 

PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Garland Mfa. Co. 

PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PIPING (Duster and Conveyor)— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 

R. P. Sw ey. 

PORTABLE. ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. | 
Witliam Sellers & Co.., 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (lIron)— 
Anchor Post fron Works. 
READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 


Inc. 


RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


RING TRAVELERS— 

National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROUND GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co 

SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 

FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
—See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
SHAKING GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCaualand & Co. 
SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley Mf 
Corn, Products 
Drake Corp 
Hawley’s 

United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SLASHER COMBS— 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, , & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

SOF TENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 

SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 

SKYLIGHTS— 

N. McCausland & Co. 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 


Refinine Co. 


Inc. 


TEXTILE SOD 


SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 
(Oil)— 

. F. Houghton & Co. 

SOLOZ0NE” 


Inc. 


Roessier & WHassliacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
W hitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S..Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
‘Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
——-See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. 


Co 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
B. FF, Perkins & Son, tnc. 
TRANQPER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
Edward L. Ladew 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
TRANSMISSION SILENT “CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. ; 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universat Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co 
FRAMES AND SASH. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co 
WooDdD-BURNING FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 
Florsheim, H.:A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Stéele Co 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


inc. 


Better opened eotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 
formation and as to present users. 


CLEANING AND 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Allien, Chas. R., Charleston, GC. 

Allen, Wm. Sons Co., Worcester, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

American Kron Scale Co., 

American Laundry Machinery 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York City. 

Arabol Mfg. Co, New York City 

Ark. Cotton Growers’ Go ASsn., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. LI. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta ee & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 

lant 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., Portsmouth, N. H. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N_ C. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 

Barber Mfg. Co., Low ell, Mass. 

Best, Bdward H. & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., New York City. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Brown, David Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. I. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Mass. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York City. 
Co., Cin- 


Carolina Specialty Co, Charlotte, N. 
Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, 


City 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 

Cobb Cotton Co., Helena, Ark. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry 
tonia, N. C. 

Colhoun, R. C, Jr., Yazoo City, Miss. 

Collins | Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 

Se Refining Co., New York 
Aty. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Crump, F. M. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Crutchfield, C. H. & Co, Hope, Ark. 

Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Il. 


—D— 
Davidson, Jos: L. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York 


Co., Gas- 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol,: 
Drake Corp., Norfolk, Va. 


Draper, EB. S., Charlotte, N. C 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield Bros., Boston, Mass. 

DuPont de Nemours, E. I. & 
mington, Del 


Economy Baler Co.; Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Entwistle, T. C. Co., Lowell, Mass 
Evans, W. F. & Soe Ark. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Briton, Conn. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 
Garland Mfg. Co, Saco, Me. 
General BPlectric Co., Schnectady, N. Y. 
Grant Leather Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 
& Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Greist Mie. Co., New Haven, Conn. 


n. & Wichita Falls, 
Hepworth, Jno. W. & Co., Philadelphia, 


Co., Wil- 


National 


H. & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Hetherington, John & Sons Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hollingsworth, J D., Greenville, S. C. 

Holcombe, Bunch Builders Corp., Birm- 


ingham, Ala. 
Hope Cotton Co., Hope, Ark. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 
Houghton, BE. F. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Humphrey & Co., Greenwood, Miss. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.. New York City. 


—J— 
Jackson, Hill & Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Jackson, B. D, Charlotte, N. C. 
Johnson, Oliver & Co., Providence, ates 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 


Kale, J. Edward & Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Kaumagraph Co., New York City 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 
Klauder-Weldon 
Bethayres, Pa. 
Klipstein, A. & Co., 


C. 
Dyeing Machine 


New York City. 


Lampe, Thomas Co., Fort Worth Texas. 
Lesser- Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 


LLestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., 
City, 

Leverett & Moore, Hillsboro, Texas. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., goon Mass. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mas 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
—M— 


Macrodi Fibre Co, Woonsocket, R. L 

Magruder, L. W. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Marston, John P. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Co., New York City. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or. 
chard, Mass. 

Metz, H. A. & Co., New York City. 

Mill Devices Co, Durham, 

Minter Homes Co., Greenville, B. C. 

Moreland Sizing Co., Spartanburg, 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


Johnson 


—Mc.— 
McCaughey, Edward J., Pawtucket, 
McCausland, J. N. & Co., Charlotte, 
MeClave-Brooks Co., Scranton, Pa: 


Aniline & Chemical Co., 
York City. 
National Ring. Traveler Co., 


N, 
New 
Providence, 


R. 
Newburger Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
N. 


Lubricant Co., New York 

Nichole Mfe. Co., Asheville, N.C. 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, 

Mass. 

Okla. Cotton Growers’ Assn., Oklahoma 

City, Okla. 
Oliver, B. F. 


& Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn., Chi- 
eago, Lil. 

Paige, Schoolfield & Co., New York City. 
Palmetto Loom Harness & Reed Works, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
Parker, Walter 

Parker, B H. & Co., Gastonia, 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., New York 


Central 


Lowell, Mass. 


City. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., 
Falls, R. 

Penick & Ford, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Perkins, B. F. & Son, Holyoke, Mass. 

Poland Soap Works, ‘Anniston, Ala. 

Rash, Brin & Co., Terrell, Texas. 

R. I. Warp Stop Equipment we-. 
tucket, R. I 


Paw- 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Tipton & Co., Brownsville, Tenn. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Ridley, Watts & Co., New York City. 

wae Oy John L. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
enn. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
York City. 
Rogers Fibre Co.., 
Rogers, J. F. & 


, New 


Boston, Mass. 
Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 


Root Co., Bristol, Conn. es Tripod Paint Co., in Ga. 
ty, N. J. 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. R eT 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


. ‘Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I: 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., Saylesville, 


Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Seaboard Ry., Charlotte, N. C. Ts 

Sellers, William & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. bias mae Spool & Bobbin Co., Burlington, 
tre rg Shuttle Co. Woonsocket, C I. Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
S. K. F. Industries, New York City. R 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Sonneborn, L. Sons.,. New York City... 


Sonoco Products, Hartsville, --W— 
Distributing Co., Charleston, Wee. Howland & Co., Boston, 
ass 


C 
Southern Ry., Charlotte, N. 


Watson, L 8S. Mfg. Co., Leicester, Mass. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, 


Charlotte, Watson, White Co, Jackson, Tenn. 


N. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ville, S: C. | Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 


ville,. Mass. 
Williams. J. H..@o., Milisbury, Mass. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N H. 
Williams, I. B. & Son, Dover, N. 
Wilson, William & York, Charlotte, N. C. 
Wilts Veneer Co, Richmond, Va 
Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, - 2. 
ve T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg, 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


Ga 

Spinks, John D., Winston-Salem, N: C. 
Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte; N C. 
Sass Creek Coal Sales Co., Mount Hope, 

Ta. 
Sweeny, R. P., Greenville, S. C. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotie,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed ant your Lickerins to’ be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, January 24, 1924. : 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. | | 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


—Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING 


| WHITINSVILLE. MASS. 


SS | 
SPINNING RING 
SPECIALISTS A 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Thursday, January 24, 1924. 


Why pay a high price for the latest and | 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
-more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 


Trouble Free 


Charlotte Leather Delting (Sompany 


Spindle Tape 
AND 

Bandings Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

For 

Superior Results 

| 
‘“United’’ Products 

Dyestuffs 
Softeners 

Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office 7” Cgmmercial National Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, IIl. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Koll 


_ Over the leather system before placing orders for new 


machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


58 Wilbraham Road Springfield, Mass. 


| 
! u CO; | 
4 | 
| 
(arlotte North Carol 
Sharlotte. Vorth (Sarolina | 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS — 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, aecessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can | 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin | 
changing automatic features. | 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


WEAVING MACHINERY | 
READVILEE, MASS | 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG. 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 
Picking Machines 
comprising 


Cotton Cleaners 

: Feeders 

Vertical Openers 

Condensers 

Distributors 

Openers 

Breaker Lappers 

Finisher Lappers 

Willows 

Hard Waste 
Machines 


Breaker . Lapper 
with Automatic 
Feed 


= + = 
= 
= 


( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|X 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
WORKS 
AASS., U.S.A. : 
SQUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C A 


